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THE CONVENTION OF THE BIRDS AND TREES 
BY MARY LEE HAWLEY 


first is the beginning of the New Year, but long ago the birds called a convention and said it was 
absurd—they would not have it so. You know Mr. Bluejay? Well, he was in the chair and all the 
lady birds were allowed to speak, for the birds believe in Equal Suffrage. . 


| sti friends, do you think Fathers and Mothers and People decide everything? They say January 


M ADAME Woodpecker said too many times Mother Nature had come out on January first and looked 
about, only to sneeze and turn back. She had all she could do to keep her baby buds wrapped 
and warm until April first. This they all declared was New Year’s day—and would be forever. January 
first? Bah! 
j am trees held a convention too; and you know they can shiver, bow, beckon and sigh, but they 
cannot move about. So in payment for summer quarters, the birds act as their messengers. Each 
year they select a queen for Arbor Day and there is much excitement about their choice. It is just like 
your May Day queen, you know. In 1872 a man from Nebraska originated Arbor Day and a million trees 
were planted that first year. J. Sterling Morton set a great value on trees and he was right. 


HE oldest and largest living thing is a Sequoia tree in California, named for Gen. Sherman. The 
second oldest and largest grows nearby, and is named for Gen. Grant. The former was a baby sap- 


ling over 3,000 years ago, when Moses lived. 


S° the trees may well boast, but their queen will not be chosen from these this year, for an awful 
thing has happened, and since the war, the question will be decided as to who gave the most. 


jon big forces of any war, of course, are ammunition and food. Do you know what the third one was 
in this? WOOD; and wood means trees. The birds joined the Allies at the beginning to guard the 
crops that the soldiers should have plenty of wheat, corn, oats, etc. They are so happy to think they 
helped that they have been earlier than usual this year in flying about as messengers for the trees. Each 
tree whispers her own reason for thinking she ought to be queen, and if we only understood, we would 
hear the birds as they go about electioneering. 
i in Sitka Spruce expects to be chosen this year. She says, “Airplanes won the war. In all the 
Western Hemisphere, they had to come to this little ribbon of land, beginning in Northern California 
and continuing through Oregon, Washington, and the islands and mainland of British Columbia.” 


( ee Southern Pine, who has given an average of 4,300,000 feet for each army camp, thinks she has a 

right to reign as queen. She made it comfortable and sweet for our soldier boys, when they were 
first taken from their homes. Many birds boost the fruit trees. “For,” they say, “do you not remember 
last year, how the pits were called for, to be used in ammunition? And their fruit filled cans to feed the 
world? Beside, they are so pretty and entice us to sit in their branches while we watch for the right 
moment to swoop down on our enemy—the chinch bug.” 


UT listen to the Oak’s plea. “We furnished the railroad ties, without which our boys could not have 
been transported and many, many carloads were shipped to France from the Ozarks of Missouri. We 
also helped to build the ships. 
¥ ITTLE Miss Jenny Wren speaks up for the Maple. “You have not forgotten the sugar shortage and 
how much sweetness the maples give.” The Cedars were not to be overlooked. “Think of the pen- 
cils!' The red heart of the cedars went for these.” The Buckeye and Cork-Wood from the St. Francis 
River in Missouri and Arkansas said to put them down for reconstruction work. Wooden legs must take 
the place of those that were lost. But the wise and solemn old owl, when he waked up and heard the 
discussion, said “Hush!” 
4 ene Black Walnut will be chosen queen, not by the birds and trees, but by the people and the 
President of the United States. He sent the Boy Scouts out to mark them and they paid the 
supreme sacrifice. Their wood went into gun-stocks and every soldier carried a gun. With these they 
defended themselves and defeated the Hun. And because they were carried into the thick of battle; be- 
cause they are shell-shocked, gassed and too stricken to say a word for themselves, do you not agree, 
one and all, that this year, the Black walnut should be made the Queen on Arbor Day? 


A™». agreeing, the birds twittered away with the story, “It is fitting that the Black Walnut shall be 
the Peace Tree for generations to come.” 
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WHAT A FOREST POLICY 


RANCE has had a well defined forest policy for over 

a hundred years. The United States is now begin- 
ning to wake up to the fact that one is needed here. 
What a forest policy has meant to France is indicated in 
an extract from a letter sent by Leo W. Myers, an Ameri- 
can forester in France, to Professor J. W. Toumey, of 
Yale, which says: “It is only with the acceptance of 
a rigid forest policy as practised by European countries, 
wherein the perpetual production stabilizes the prices, 
that a permanent forest trade can successfully develop 
along permanent lines. There is no greater concrete ex- 
ample of ecomomic gain in the acceptance of a rigid 
policy than that of the French forests. The writer, hav- 
ing served as an officer in the American Engineer Corps 
cutting in the French forests and later making an in- 


HAS MEANT TO FRANCE 


vestigative economic study of European lumber prob- 
lems, is in a position after more than two years in Europe 
to realize the lumber conditions. It is with full knowl- 
edge of the facts that it is said that France supplied the 
Allied Armies for five years with construction lumber 
from the southern pineries, the Pyrenees mountains, the 
fir and spruce forests of the Jura and Vosges and the 
hardwood forests of the Midi. France is likewise at 
the present day supplying lumber in sufficient quantities 
to take the place of American lumber that, would, under 
more normal conditions, have been imported. American 
lumber men should accept the forest policy that begins 
with the growing seed so that it will insure a permanent 
production.” 


TAXING FOREST LAND 


OREST land is, ordinarily, in this country taxed 

annually the same as any other property. This 
works a hardship on the timber owner, who gets an 
income only when the timber is cut. It often forces 
him to cut before maturity because additional taxes will 
eat up all his profit. In case the timber is burned, he 
has a double loss, the loss of his ultimate income and 
the loss of taxes paid to the State on timber which he 
never har vests. 

The following application of the law in the State of 
Utah shows where it is unjust and why private indi- 
viduals cannot hold land for the growing of timber 
alone: The average assessed valuation of timber lands 
in Weber county, Utah, is $4.00 per acre. The assess- 
ment is 14 mills on the dollar. In 100 years this tax, 
compounded at 3 per cent annually, amounts to $36.51 


per acre, requiring at least twelve thousand board feet 
per acre (stumpage value of $3.00 per thousand) to meet 
taxes alone. 

The United States is practically the only large 
nation which has not made reforms in its timber tax 
laws. Six States—Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Michigan—have made 
some advance, the Connecticut and Massachusetts laws 
being by far the best. The latter provides for a ground 
tax on bare land paid annually, and an income tax, paid 
when the timber reaches maturity. This law is prac- 
tically ideal, better even than an income tax alone paid 
when the timber is cut, since the latter would not protect 
the public treasury in case an owner held his timber 
indefinitely for speculative values. 


FUTURE FOREST POLICY FOR NEW ENGLAND 


F ULLY 60 per cent of the land area of New England 
is forested and this percentage has increased during 

the last 30 years. In spite of its early settlement and 
relatively dense population, which is 106 inhabitants per 
square mile, and for the three southern states 360 per 
square mile, New England still remains a wooded region. 
Forest, waterpower and agricultural lands constitute 


her principal natural resources. Lumbering, under which 
wood for pulp is the most important single product, 
manufacturing, agricultural pursuits and the business 
built around the summer tourist and sportsman form the 
four leading industries. These are all interested in the 
forest resources. 

Lumbering is direct!y dependent upon the forests for 
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260 AMERICAN 
its existence, which is threatened unless forestry be prac- 
ticed. Under regulated management the lumber industry 
could draw an inexhaustible supply from the forests. 

Manufacturing may secure its raw materials from the 
forest, or use wood in shipping its products or utilize 
for power purposes waterpowers dependent for their 
constancy upon preservation of the forest cover. 

Agricultural land throughout most sections of New 
England is intermixed in relatively small areas with forest 
land. Under such circumstances agriculture must be com- 
bined with forestry in order to realize the highest returns. 
Thousands of acres of agricultural lands have been left 
idle because of the exhaustion locally of the forest re- 
source and the consequent departure of the lumbermen 
who furnish the farmer his market. 
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The revenue annually derived from fishing, hunting 
and the summer business reaches a large total and is the 
chief cash income of many communities. An attractive 
forest cover is an important item in holding and increas- 
ing this business. 

When fully appreciative of the part in their prosperity 
which the forest resource has played, and is capable of 
playing in the future, the people of New England will 
demand one of two things—or both—namely : 

That the great majority of the forest lands be pur- 
chased and managed by the federal or state governments ; 
or, that such restrictions be placed upon private owners 
of forest lands as will, while utilizing, perpetuate the 
forest resources. 





FOREST INVESTIGATIONS NECESSARY 


VERY state is concerned in and affected by the en- 

denavor to establish more forest experiment sta- 
tions. These stations will make it possible to secure in- 
formation by forest investigations, which will result in 
increasing the timber production on forest lands. Con- 
gress has been asked for appropriations to establish such 
stations in New Hampshire, North Carolina, Florida, 
Minnesota and California. These are not alone for the 
benefit of the states in which they are to be located if the 
appropriations are granted, but for all the states near 
them. This phase of the situation is commented upon 
by the Lowell, Massachusetts, Sun which, after commend- 
ing the association’s efforts for the establishment of a 


forest experiment station in the White Mountain National 
Forest says: “But it is important that such an experiment 
should help Massachusetts and Rhode Island as well as 
New Hampshire. There is a vast extent of waste land 
that might profitably be used for raising timber. At 
present, it is left to Nature to raise her own crop without 
any assistance. The young trees from seeds blown by 
the wind are not always the kind that will produce the 
best lumber or the best woodpulp. Give us the experi- 
ment station to show us how to restore our vanishing 
forests and to supply lumber enough to meet our needs 
of construction.” 





NEWSPAPER EDITORIALS ON FORESTRY 


N the working out of the campaign for a forest policy 

which shall result in a definite program for perpetuat- 
ing our forests the American Forestry Association has 
found editors of newspapers keenly alive to the impor- 
tance of the movement. They have been most liberal in 
giving space in their news columns and feature pages and 
have followed such publicity by forceful editorial utter- 
ances. Among the recent editorials is a notable one in 
the Providence (R. I.) Journal which says: 

There is an appealing sentiment in the plan of the 
American Forestry Association for planting American 
trees on the battlefields of France in memory of the 
American soldiers who lost their lives in the war with 
Germany, and official acceptance of the offer by the 
French Government insures the carrying out of one of 
the finest memorials yet proposed. The plan is unusual 
in that it has a practical value; the devastated parts of 
France are greatly in need of reforestation, and aid 
from America will facilitate the work of preparing the 
damage done by the armies of the invaders in the regions 
of the Aisne, the Oise, the Ardennes and the Somme. 
France always has taken the best of care of her forests, 


but the war-time spoilation of its timber has subjected 
the country to a loss that can hardly be calculated. Any 
aid extended now is doubly valuable—no time should be 
lost in sending oak, ash, poplar, fir and other American 
trees to France. 

This memorial, besides bringing the French and Ameri- 
can peoples into closer relations, should revive interest 
in the subject of reforestation in the United States. Much 
can be learned from the operations of the forestry depart- 
ment of France, particularly in the line of providing an 
uninterrupted supply of timber. The operations of 
American lumbermen so far as the future is concerned 
have been hardly less destructive than that of the German 
armies in France. America has vast areas suitable for 
the cultivation of timber; what is needed is the co- 
operation of Federal and State Governments and the 
owners of the land. When timber is regarded as a crop 
there will be no scarcity of lumber. The shortage here 
is the result of failure to profit by the centuries of ex- 
perience of the nations of Europe in setting out new trees 
wherever the mature growth was cut for the market. It 
may be added that there are opportunities for memorial 
forests in the United States as well as in France. 
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FARM WOODLANDS AN ASSET 


ARM owners are slowly waking to the fact that their 
woodlands are an asset instead of a liability. Their 
200,000,000 acres—well on to 40 per cent of the total 
timbered area of the United States today—must be made 
to do their part by adding to their owner’s income, and 
our country’s wealth. 

What do owners desire of their woodlands? 

Many are looking at the esthetic side and are beginning 
to realize the extent to which woodland adds to the 
beauty of the farming country, and to the desirability of 
country living. To a very considerable extent, these 
owners—and their neighbors— can “eat their cake, and 
have it, too,” for the forester can show them how to 
harvest their timber crop, and yet preserve the external 
general appearance of the piece of woodland. 

A large number appreciate as never before the relation 
between the permanence of springs and streams and the 
presence of a woodland cover. But here again the for- 
ester can help the farmer by showing him how he may 
cut his timber crop and yet protect the water resources 
of his farm. 

The shelterbelt or windbreak of mid-western farms is 
well recognized as a highly desirable feature and in 
many cases, as essential to the farmer’s proper develop- 
ment. But farmers of other parts of the country as 
well place a high value on the protection against the 
wind furnished by their woodlands. All such can and 
should call on the forester to show them how they may 


harvest the timber crop, and yet continue to enjoy the 
greatest measure of protection. 

Other farm owners may desire a cover for small game 
or a cover to prevent erosion with its ruinous effects upon 
lower-lying lands. The assistance which can be rendered 
the farm owner in this connection is obvious. 

And last, but not least, comes the farm owner’s pro- 
duction of timber, maple sugar, or some other forest 
product, for his own needs or for sale. He need only 
inquire the retail price of very ordinary lumber today 
to learn that there is money in it for some one. Practi- 
cally all forest products are selling well. The growing 
of timber for sale or use is a coming business. 

In connection with this whole question it appears that— 

The treatment given by the farmer to his woodland 
affects the well-being of the country. 

Only a small percentage of farm woodland owners 
today realize what possibilities exist in their woodlands. 

Farm woodland owners will sooner or Jater be expected 
by the general public to so manage their lands that they 
can actually contribute to the country’s forest products. 

The farm woodland owner should look to the federal 
government and the state government to provide the 
necessary technical assistance. The machinery now exists 
in the Smith-Lever Act. Funds and technical assistance 
will be forthcoming when woodland owners in great 
enough numbers make their needs known through their 
County Farm Bureaus. 





SOME TERRIFIC FACTS ABOUT FOREST DEVASTATION 


NDER the above headline the Birmingham, Alabama, 

News has a forceful editorial based upon informa- 
tion sent out by the publicity department of the American 
Forestry Association to the newspapers of the United 
States in the campaign to secure a national forest policy. 
Like most wide-awake editors, the editor of the News 
realizes the vital need for perpetuating our forests. In 
his editorial he says: 

“The American Forestry Association calls attention 
to the fact that the forest fires in this country burn ten 
times the area of devastated France every year. Using 
that terrific fact as a text, Charles Lathrop Pack, presi- 
dent of the Association, preaches a powerful sermon on 
the imperative need for a national forest policy. 

“He explains why the penny newspaper and the two- 
penny newspaper are things of the past. He sees in the 
gradual depletion of American forestry an actual menace 
to education. Some of his recent utterances are alarming, 
and the data, carefully gathered, confirm the opinion 
rapidly spreading that unless the United States buckles 
down to forest conservation, not only will newsprint be- 
come higher, but agriculture must inevitably suffer. 

“Increase in the use of newsprint has been 200 per cent 
in twenty years, and the population has increased 70 
per cent. That means a great reading public and a more 
widely reading public. Ten years ago, President Pack 


points out, the United States produced its entire supply 
of pulp wood, but now two-thirds of it is imported. This 
means freight rates to be added to the purchase price. 
Here are some of the points touching the problem as 
tabulated by the American Forestry Association. 

“The use of pulp wood in the manufacture of news- 
print paper has been developed only in the last 50 years. 
Of all the paper used in the United States 22 per cent 
is used by the newspapers. 

“Before the war newsprint paper sold for about 2 cents 
a pound; now it sells in large quantities for 5 cents a 
pound, and in small quantities up to Io cents a pound. 

“Dependence upon foreign supplies of pulpwood for 
newsprint means that we will be at the mercy of foreign 
manufacturers as to prices. 

“All exports of pulpwood for Newfoundland and from 
the crown lands in Canada have been prohibited. 

“But the conservation of timber for newsprint purposes 
is even less important than the conservation of forestry 
for the making of homes for human beings to live in. 
And while the Forestry Association states that most of 
the pulpwood for newsprint is obtained from New Eng- 
land and the Lake States, there seems no reason what- 
ever for the Southern States further to neglect this oppor- 
tunity for creating a great new and profitable industry.” 
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CALIFORNIA FORESTS AND FORESTRY 


BY T. D. WOODBURY 
ASSISTANT DISTRICT FORESTER, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


HE outstanding characteristics of California forests 
is individuality. The monarch Bigtree (sequoia 
washingtoniana) once, without doubt, widely dis- 

tributed, has found its sole suitable sanctuary in the 
protected recesses of the Sierra Nevada. Here, and here 
only, has this giant been able to win a permanent victory 
over inclement nature. The deformed and fire-scarred 
trunks of individuals of this species furnish a unique 
record of a two 
thousand year 
struggle for exist- 
ence, the scientific 
study of which has 
opened a new page 
in ¢lim atological 
history. 

The little big 
brother of the Big- 
tree—the commer- 
cial redwood 
(sequoia sempervi- 
rens) has found 
our fog-belt, a nar- 
row zone about 
twenty-five miles 
wide along the 
shores of the Pa- 
cific from the Ore- 
gon line to Monte- 
rey Bay, to its 
liking, and is of 
no importance out- 
side of this terri- 
tory. 

Sugar pine (pi- 
nus lambertiana), 
that Pacific Coast 
aristocrat of the 
genus, has found 
only in California 
conditions suitable 
for maximum de- 
velopment, al- 
though it has 
wandered feebly across the state line into inhospitable 
territory in a few localities. This sturdy tree, clean and 
symmetrical, lends distinction and distinctiveness to our 
forests, throughout the whole length of the state, bring- 
ing joy alike to nature lovers because of its beauty and 
to lumbermen because of its high quality, which has a 
very pleasing effect on the bank balance. 

Incense cedar (libocedrus decurrens) the coming wood 
for pencil manufacture, is also a “native son.” While 
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GROUP OF SUGAR PINES, SIERRA NATIONAL FOREST, CALIFORNIA 


not as impressive as either the Bigtree or sugar pine, its 
wide distribution and enhancing value have secured for it 
a permanent and increasingly important position in the 
forests of this state. 

Several tree species of less commercial significance 
also exhibit the same fondness for California. Among 
these is the Monterey pine (pinus radiata) which confines 
itself to a very restricted territory on Monterey Bay, and 
re that dwarfed, 

. Y gnarled tree re- 
| cluse, the Torrey 
pine (pinus  tor- 
reyana). The few 
sole survivors of 
this latter species 
are to be found on 
the coast near San 
Diego, where they 
are waging a losing 
fight with the winds 
of the Pacific. 

The commercial, 
or merchantable 
forests of Cali- 
fornia cover about 
twenty million 
acres, or roughly, 
one-fifth of the 
total area. There 
are three rather 
broad, distinct for- 
est regions, the 
Sierra Nevada 
Mountain Range, 
which skirts the 
two large central 
valleys of the state 
on their eastern 
edge, the northern 
coast range, which 
embraces the for- 
| ested portion of the 

coast range from 
Lake County 
through Trinity and Siskiyou Counties northward to the 
Oregon line and the Redwood belt, which lies between 
the coast range and the Pacific Ocean from Monterey Bay 
to above Crescent City. 

In the Sierra Nevada belt, sugar and western yellow 
pine predominate in mixture with the Douglas, white 
and California red firs and incense cedar. On the 
eastern slope of these mountains sugar pine is 
much less abundant than on the western slope and 
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jeffrey pine replaces yellow pine to a considerable extent. 

The Northern Coast Range forests are distinguished 
from those of the Sierra Nevada by the larger percent- 
age of Douglas fir in the mixed 
pure stands of this species. 

The redwood belt is composed of practically pure red- 
wood, although in some localities the Douglas fir in 
mixture is of considerable importance. 

These three regions contain at present approximately 


tands and by large 


three hundred million feet of merchantable timber, about 
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OUT AT BASE, SHOWING FRESH DIRT 
=NT FUTURE FIRES FROM REACHING BURN 


one-third governmentally owned and largely within 
eighteen National Forests. Of the remaining two-thirds 
in private ownership about 65 per cent is within the 
pine belt and the remainder is redwood. There is no 
redwood, commercially speaking, within the National 
Forests. It is all privately owned. 

During recent years the annual cut of California mills 
has ranged around one and a quarter billion feet, less 
than eight per cent of which has been derived from the 
National Forests. On this basis it might appear to one 
unfamiliar with the tendencies in the lumber industry 
that the virgin timber in this state would not be exhausted 
for at least two centuries. However, it can readily be 
shown that such is not the case. 

It has been stated on good authority that the southern 
pine region, which has for many years supplied a large 
part of the lumber demand in the central west and in the 
east, will be exhausted within twelve years and that 


seventy-five per cent of the mills in that region will be 
cut out within seven years. California has the only other 
large remaining supply of pine. It is therefore natural 


to suppose that the pine operators of the south will be 
attracted toward California forests. Several recent 
sap F transactions tend to give color to this belief. 
In addition, owners of tracts of forest land that have 


long lain dormant are also indicating activity and estab- 
lished mill operators are making vigorous efforts to 
their output. It is therefore anticipated that 
the cut from California forests will double within five 
years and treble within eight years. One of the largest 


increase 


operators in the state has predicted an even more rapid 
rate of cutting. It appears probable that the virgin for- 
ests of the state will be substantially cut over within the 
next fifty to sixty years. 

Now while sixty years is an ample period for organ- 
izing and regulating a human community, it is much less 

















SHOWING THE AREA AND THE DAMAGE DONE BY THE MARSH 
FIRE. PLUMAS NATIONAL FOREST, CALIFORNIA 


than a generation in a forest community. Causes follow 
effects just as inexorably in one as in the other however, 
and “reform waves” are occasionally necessary and help- 
ful in both. The civic reformer usually lives to see his 
theories tested, proven, modified or discarded, while the 
forest reformer, fortunately or not, rarely has this satis- 
faction. It seems to follow logically that the forester has 
the more difficult task and, since they cannot be quickly 
and effectively modified, should test his theories more 
carefully before applying them. 

Marked progress in all lines of endeavor appears to 
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be periodic rather than continuous. General interest in 
forest problems is quickening in California as well as 
elsewhere. A forest “reform wave” is in the making. 
Many are asking the questions: “Is the forested area 
of our country being managed so as to ensure us an 
adequate perpetual supply of timber?” “If not, what 
action is necessary in order to accomplish this?” Our 
President is asking this question. My reply for Cali- 
fornia is emphatically “No” to the first question, and to 
the second, “Better protection and regulation.” These 
replies are too brief and too stereotyped to convey much 
meaning without further explanation. 

We have seen that about two-thirds of the timber in 
the state is in private hands and that ninety-two per 
cent of the cut is derived from private holdings. It is 
therefore clear that at present the public is much more 














STAND OF YELLOW PINE AFTER COMPLETION OF LOGGING 
OPERATIONS. STANISLAUS NATIONAL FOREST, CALIFORNIA 


vitally interested in the methods employed by private 
operators than in those used on the National Forests. 
The National Forest practice may be described briefly. 

The timber cut is closely utilized. Refuse is piled 
and burned. Dead and diseased trees are felled to reduce 
fire danger and prevent infection. The immature trees, 
which usually make up about twenty per cent of the 
stand over twelve inches in diameter at breast height, are 
reserved and a reasonable degree of care is exercised to 


closely utilized. 
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protect these young trees, as well as the smaller growth, 
from logging injury. These measures tend to improve 
the forest. 

In the main, satisfactory reproduction of valuable 
species is being secured on cut-over areas within the 
National Forests and the prospects for a second cut of 
from 5M to 15M per acre within fifty to seventy-five 
years are excellent, provided fire is kept out. The fire 
hazard is excessive on areas where logging is going on. 
This is due to the use of locomotives and steam machin- 

















LARGE YELLOW PINE 80 INCHES IN DIAMETER. SIERRA 
NATIONAL FOREST, CALIFORNIA 


ery and all too frequently the practices outlined above 
are nullified by fire. More money which would enable 
the Forest Service to secure adequate modern equipment 
and adequate trained forces of men, is seriously needed. 
Equally necessary is the attainment and standardization 
of successful fire fighting technique. The Forest Service 
has been strangely slow in initiating scientific studies of 
fire protection and suppression problems, but such studies 
are now underway, and give great future promise. 

Since the lumberman’s object is to convert trees into 
boards as economically as possible, and since the above 
outlined forestry practices add about 80 cents per M to 
operating costs, it is not surprising that we do not 
find them widely prevalent on privately owned land. 
The increasing demand for California forest products 
has, however, stimulated close utilization, and in this 
respect just now, there is but little difference between 
the lumberman’s and the forester’s methods. Stumps 
are generally 24 inches or less in height and tops are 
The white fir and cedar in mixed 

















stands, which but a_ few 
years ago could not be logged 
at a profit and were there- 
fore frequently left, are now 
being generally taken out of 


h the other 


the woods wit 
species. 


When we 


utilization phase, however, 


pass beyond the 


we quickly find the lumber- 
man and the forester sepa- 
rating to follow widely di- 
verging roads in the prac- 
tice of harvesting the forest 
crop. Ninety per cent of the 
timber in California must be 
logged with steam machinery 


because of the rough charac- 


ter of the ground surface. 
This type of logging, even 
when regulated by the use of 
blocks, shear logs, and wel! 
planned logways which are 
the practices followed on pub- 
lic land, is very destructive to 
young growth. On private 
land, where no regulation 
whatever is practiced, it is 
often disastrous. Economy 
demands that when a log has 
been started for the landing 
it should get there without 
delay en route. 


a big sugar pine butt log with a heavy wire cable, it is 


surprising to see how quickly even trees 24 inches or 


more in diame- 
ter yield a 
right - of - way. 
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low profitable 
cutting size and 
the reproduc- 
tion are left, 
after their con- 
test with steam 
inachinery, in 
about the same 
condition as 
Kansas wheat 
aiter a cCy- 
clone ? The for- 


ester’s basis for 
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When a 12x14 donkey engine grabs 
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fifty years is conspicuous by 
its absence. This is descrip- 
tion, not criticism. Everyone 
admits that, from a public 
standpoint, such conditions 
are unfortunate. Criticism 
will not improve these condi- 
tions. When the public gets 
ready to pay for improve- 
ment in methods, either di- 
rectly er indirectly, the meth- 
ods will be improved—not 
before. The cost will not be 
great and the dividends will 
be large. 

Adequate fire protection of 
all strictly forest land has 
rightly been an important 
part of the creed of Cali- 
fornia foresters. By “ade- 
quate fire protection” I mean 
a brand of protection in 
which every effort is exert- 
ed to keep all forms of fire 
out of true forest areas— 
the kind we are attempting 
to apply to National Forest 
lands in California. Lumber- 
men and timberland owners 
hold divergent views regard- 
ing fire protection. A few do 
not consider any form of 


protection worth while, a few really subscribe to the For- 


ever, are believers in some 
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est Service practice. More pretend to. The majority, how- 


form of controlled burning. 

The lumber- 
man’s lack of 
interest in 
complete forest 
protection is 
attributable to 
three principal 
factors: the 
damage done to 
the merchant- 
able timber by 
a typical Cali- 
fornia forest 
fire is not spec- 
tacular; the 
young growth 
which is large- 
ly destroyed by 
the typical fire 
and typical log- 
ging method is 
not market- 
able ; the young 
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stands. 
Top 


growth increases the fire hazard in virgin 

California timber stands are not dense as a rule. 
fires, which destroy the mature trees over a considerable 
area, are therefore rare. The damage done by fire gen- 
erally consists in the burning down of an occasional tree 
and the scarring of others. This damage is not impres- 
a careful study of representative areas 


amounts to about 


sive, although by 
the Forest Service has shown that it 
$2.50 per acre—really a material drain on the forests. 

Broadly speaking, cut over lands in California are 
only salable for grazing purposes at present. Young 
timber decreases 
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the grazing capaci- =< 2 
ty of an area and n ¢ ' 
therefore detracts BAS 
from its sale value 
in the eyes of pres- 
ent purchasers. 
Areas of virgin 
timber also produce 
revenue from graz- 
ing and here again | 
the timber 
growth fills up the 
grassy openings in 
the forest and is a 
detriment from the 
grazer’s viewpoint. 
Foresters are 
compelled to admit 
that the young 
growth in a virgin 
forest and on cut- 
over lands _ in- 
creases the fire 
hazard for a time, 
but if the public ac- 
cepts the viewpoint 
that this is a suffi- 
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cient reason for 
countenancing the 
burning of this 


young growth, our 
national forestry 
program will  re- 
ceive a severe set- 
back. Practical ob- 
serverscontend that 
young growth in a 
forest has no value because it becomes so suppressed by 
the shade that it cannot recover when freed. Foresters 
have proven that this is not the case. We know from 
careful studies that in an open pine forest a large part 
of the young growth recovers its full growing power 
within three years after the removal of the mature timber 
and that the presence of young trees well distributed on 
a cut-over area assures a continuous forest cover and 
decreases our cutting rotation from ten to thirty years— 
the usual length of time required to secure satisfac- 








TIMBER SALE AREA IN PLUMAS NATIONAL FOREST, CALIFORNIA. 
TIMBER CUT—SUGAR AND YELLOW PINE RESERVED 
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tory natural reproduction from seed trees after cutting. 
California lumbermen, then, not appreciating the in- 
conspicuous damage done to mature timber by forest 
ground fires and regarding the young growth in the 
forest only as a menace to the mature timber, are very 
much inclined to regard such fires with complaisance. 
The public problem is to change this attitude in order 
to secure maximum continuous forest productivity. 
About 40,000 acres of private timberland are being 
cut over every year in the state. Through inability to 
capitalize the forest values remaining after cutting, these 
values are being 
depreciated greatly 
by fire and destruc- 
tive logging meth- 





ods. In my opin- 


ion this condition 
should be remedied 
by federal legisla- 
tion requiring tim- 
ber operators to 
protect young 
both 


effect of 


from 
de- 


structive logg ing 


growth 


the 


and from fire to a 
reasonable degree. 
| ‘lhe small expense 
involved in this 
should be regarded 
as a legitimate part 
of operating cost. 
This increased ex- 
penditure would 
naturally be re- 
flected then in a 
corresponding — in- 
crease in_ selling 
price and the bene- 
the 
public, 
would pay the bill. 
This is as it should 





ficiaries, con- 


suming 


be, it seems to me. 
W ithout blanket 
federal legislation, 
I see no way in 
which this needed 
protection can be 
secured for the country as a whole. It is also desirable 
that all lumbermen should be placed on the same competi- 
tive basis which can only be accomplished by national, 
rather than local, regulation. 

Legislation which would enable the government to 
acquire private cut-over lands would promote the pro- 
tection of young growth on such lands, provided the 
public officials charged with their appraisal based their 
valuation quite largely upon the condition of these areas. 
Such action, however, would only be a partial remedy 
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for present unsatisfactory conditions. Two-thirds of 
the timber in California is in private hands and is 
being cut without regulation. The state now has a 
population of about three million people which con- 
sumes about three billion feet of lumber annually, or 
about one thousand feet board measure per person. A 
careful study of the subject indicates a population of 
over seven million in 1969, by which time the private 
forests will have been largely cut-over, and will not yet 
have produced a second crop of merchantable timber, thus 
increasing the drain on the public forests. Statistics 
from the more thickly settled regions of Europe show a 
decrease in lumber consumption as the supply diminishes 
and the population increases. California, however, is 
and will continue to be a great fruit producing state. 
Fruit producers must have box lumber. The citrus in- 
dustry alone now requires about 150 million feet of box 
lumber annually. It is not likely, therefore, that the per 
capita consumption of lumber will fall below 300 feet 
during the next fifty years. In 1969 then, California will 
require at least two billion feet of lumber a year, which 
it will be necessary and desirable to furnish largely from 
the nearest available source—the National Forests. 
Calculating an annual per acre growth of 300 feet, which 
from past studies appears conservative, the nine million 
acres of forest land within the National Forests should 
be capable of meeting this demand and supplying over 
half a billion feet for export. 

While it is conceded that the distribution of the cut 
from the National Forests of this state will undoubtedly 
be governed in the future largely by economic laws and 
that these forests must be regulated for the benefit of 
both the state and nation, it seems clear that it would 
be wise and farsighted for organized local agricultural 
interests to take steps to supply their lumber needs from 
the nearby National Forests. Such tendencies are in 
evidence and the first steps in forest regulation that are 
now being taken here are predicted on the belief that 
the public forests should meet such !ocal needs continu- 
ously insofar as is consistent with national welfare. 

A working plan for an area of about 350,000 acres of 
forest land in the northeastern part of the state is now 
being prepared. It is our hope that it will be possible to 
manage this forest on a continuous sustained yield basis 
after a portion of the surplus growing stock has been 
removed, and that the regulation of this forest will 
contribute toward maintaining the stability of the citrus 
industry. 

A basic fundamental study of state-wide present and 
future conditions of population, timber supplies, lumber 
movements, transportation routes, agricultural develop- 
ment and lumber consumption, is well underway. As a 
result of this study, we hope to be able to detect the 
National Forest areas where the future increased demand 
for forest products will first be felt. This much accom- 
plished, these areas will be intensively studied and the 
form of forest management will be introduced which 
promises to contribute most toward both local and 
national continued prosperity. 
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WASHINGTON’S SICK SYCAMORES 


HOUGH now distinctly on the sick list, and looking 

pitiable, indeed, as if they had been transplanted 
from one of the shell-torn battlefields of France, the 
big sycamores on Eleventh Street, Washington, D. C., 
are confidently expected to make a splendid recovery 
and a beautiful showing by the late fall, and next year 
they will be better than ever beforé. This is the expert 
opinion of Mr. Clifford Lanham, the Superintendent of 
City Trees of Washington, and he has good reason for 
his confidence, because of his experience with trees 
similarly treated in previous years. As Mr. Lanham 
says, the sycamore, or buttonwood, as it is often called, 
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SYCAMORES UNDER TREATMENT 
Eleventh Street, in Washington, is lined with sycamores, now presenting 
a weird and ghastly appearance, causing much comment. They are 
diseased and have been pruned and treated scientifically, and their 
ultimate recovery is confidently expected by city tree authorities. 


will recuperate from the most severe treatment, and the 
pruning which has been done was absolutely necessary 
in order to rid the trees of the sycamore louse, and also 
a slight infection of the oyster-shell scale. The insect 
occurs principally on the far ends of the branches, on 
the youngest growth, and it will succumb only to the 
strongest chemical spray. This spray causes a chemi- 
cal change when brought in contact with white lead, so 
it was impossible to treat the trees properly without 
ruining the paint of the houses in the vicinity, and this 
also argued in favor of the final decision to prune severe- 
ly. It will be interesting to watch the development of 
the new growth during the summer, to see these starkly 
naked limbs cover themselves with tender green. 








RECREATION IN THE FORESTS 
BY ARTHUR H. CARHART 


RECREATION ENGINEER, U.S. FOREST SERVICE 


ECREATION is necessary to human life. An indi- 
vidual cannot concentrate on one thing continuously 
and do the best work. Continued work in one field 

without change produces mental stagnation. In order to 
take place in the strenuous contest of life the individual 
must of necessity “recreate” himself through recreation. 

Recreation may be had in many fields. A movie will 
serve as recreation for some individuals and may, in fact, 
represent the bulk of such play which they can secure. 


Dancing is a_ recreation 


many marts of recreation that live in the cities. Recrea- 
tion is necessary and when taken outdoors the moral, 
physical and mental benefits derived are many times 
greater in value than can be found in the artificial man- 
made recreation. 

Years ago there could easily be found open country 
where one could play, picnic, tramp or camp at almost 
any turn of the road. A few years ago by going a small 
distance camping places, where nature was still supreme, 

could be found. But today, 





which can do much good. 
And there are many other 
forms of recreation sold 
daily for coin of the land 
because people must have 
change of interest. But the 
best field in which to seek 
recreation is in the great 
free fields ot God’s world. 
The plains, streams, hills, 
mountains, lakes, forests and 
valleys offer a form of recre- 
ation that surpasses any to 
be found where play is cor- 
ralled within narrow walls 
and sold at so much per unit. 

Recreation in the open is 
of the finest grade. The 
moral benefits are all posi- 
tive. The individual with 
any soul cannot live long 
in the presence of towering 
mountains or sweeping 
plains without getting a lit- 
tle of the high moral stand- 
ard of Nature infused into 
his veing. In the open the 





physical being cannot but 





benefit. In the dusty dance 
hall, or in the crowded thea- 
tre there may be !urking the 
germs of a virulent disease, explored 
i recreational opportunities. 

but in the fresh air of the . 

outdoors there are naught but rosy cheeks, keen appetites 
and a vigor that takes its place along with the sturdiness 
of strong old oaks. The mind snaps into a livelier gait 
of thinking, the new scenes bring new thoughts and one 
must think of the many new things that call for attention. 
With eyes opened, the great story of the Earth’s forming 
the history of a tree, the life of a flower or the activities 
of some small animal will all unfold themse‘ves to the 
recreationist. Mental processes thus impulsed are a 
thousand times more constructive than can be found in 
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SWEETWATER LAKE ON THE WHITE RIVER NATIONAL FOREST 


waterfall, a small gorge and a cave 


A vacation on the shores of this lake would offer delightful human mav be healed men- 


with man land-hungry, these 
places are fast disappearing 
Economic use of land for the 
production of crops changes 
the fact of the landscape and 
there remains little of the 
free natural country for 
which the vacationist longs. 
This movement of subduing 
1ature could continue to a 
point where there would not 
be left any lands where one 
might see nature supreme. 
Where then can nature find 
sanctuary and where can 
man needing the rest that 
is to be found only in the 
open fields expect in the fu- 
ture to recreate out of 
doors? 

The answer lies in the 
movement that is making 
itself manifest throughout 
the nation today in the crea- 
tion of large rural park sys- 
tems. In county parks, in 
state parks, in the National 





Parks of the country will be 
found the refuge of the nat- 
ural landscape and the place 





Few mountain lakes offer a great amount of good boating, but this scenic 
heet of water is very popular fc Z ack of > cliff shi 2% : . a“ tyr 17 
sheet of water is very popular for boating. Back of the cliff shown is a in which the citv - tired 


that has never been thoroughly 


tally, physical and_ spirit- 

ually. But, besides these, the greatest reservoir of recre- 
ative lands that exist today in the United States will be 
found and will always be found in the National Forests. 
Primarily, forests are considered great areas to pro- 
duce timber. There are other utilities that can be realized 
on coincident with the growth of timber and may in 
reality either depend on a good forest cover or will aid 


in the production of timber. In the past the grazing 


lands in the National Forests have produced quantities 
of market beef. Today there are more cattle grazing on 
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RECREATION 


the National Forests than ever before because of good 
range management. Watershed protection depends 
directly n good forest cover, and the better the cover 
is maintained the better will be the watershed. Both of 
these do not in the least interfere with timber growth 
when properly directed. And what is true in the National 
l‘orests, also is true in the State, county and municipal 
forests that are springing up over the country. 
Recreation is a third utility of the forest that can be 
fully de ped without any serious interference with 
the other forest activities. It does not interfere witl 
timber production and, indeed, a good forest cover is 
one of the very necessary elements in the landscape 
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CASS LAKE, IN THE MINNESOTA NATIONAL FOREST 





Taken from or f the “points of Star Island,” few places can truly rival 
ul la scenery and the opportunity for water sports offered by 
t Ss « Minnesota. Fishing, game, motoring, canoeing, bathing— 

solid enjoyment of nature may be had. 


which makes recreation pleasant in a certain locality. 
Fire, the demon enemy of timber, is as great an enemy 
of the recreationist, for the great scars which fire leaves 
on the face of the hills destroy some of the greatest 
charm found there. 

In the case of watersheds, there are today several 
instances where camps have been developed right on 
the watershed of some municipal water supplies. The 
reason for this is, if there is no provision made for 
campers there are some who will invade the territory 
anyway, and it is safer to see that sanitary measures 
are practiced efficiently by many than not at all by a 
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A NEWLY BUILT SUMMER HOME ON THE COLORADO 





summer homes similar to this are built on the National 
places are appreciated is evidenced by the fine returns 


ise of the forests. 





few. And in the regions where the watershed is main- 
tained and protected for irrigation purposes the big item 
is the protection of the timber, and timber is one of the 
beauties of a recreation land. 

Only in very limited areas is there a conflict between 
grazing and human occupancy of forest lands. Where 








CATCH FROM A LAKE IN THE ROUTT NATIONAL FOREST 
Catching fish is a form of recreation which may be indulged in 
in nearly every National Forest. 
people live or camp it is undesirable to have cattle in 
the immediate vicinity. It is a case of whether a few 
acres shall be used by cattle or by humans, and because 
the human use is undoubtedly a higher use than bovine 
use it is necessary to exclude the cattle during human 
occupancy. It is entirely possible, however, where this 
measure is taken to allow late grazing in the area and 
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thus realize on 
all of the good 
forage that can 
be found. There 
are points 
where some in- 
dividual cattle 
man will be 
inconvenienced 
by this ar- 
rangement. 
There have 
been many 
cases already 
where some 
disgruntled in- 
dividual has 
objected to the 
use of his cat- 
tle range by.a 
number of hu- 
mans, and there 
are instances 
where the cat- 





tle man has 
been so vocif- 
erous in his 

















BEAUTY UNHERALDED BY FAME . 
Ciy inte -over 
Great tumbled rocks and water always make a pleas 


ing landscape composition when Nature is the artist what he con- 


siders an injus- 
tice to his steers that he has made himself heard by large 
groups. But happily in the majority of the cases where 
the recreational use has been introduced along with 
grazing in the forests the cattle men have recognized that 
play in forests had come to stay and were glad that 
there could be proper planning to localize and direct the 
use to the greatest advantage to both of the forest 
resources. 

There never will be a great interference between recre- 
ation and grazing in forests. There will be so slight a 
reduction in cattle grazed on certain areas set aside for 
human use that no effect will be felt at any point in the 
nation’s supply of beef. And 
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of the forest 
as a recreation 
grounds is al- 
most so slight 
as to be unes- 
timable. 
Mining 


we 
a 4 
dumps on the 
landscape are x ; 
- 





often unsight- 
ly. No recrea- 
tionist would 
care to have a 
summer home 
that looked on 
a hillside pitted 
with prospect 
holes. And 
power devel- 
opment should 
often legiti- 
mately steal! 
from the beau- 
ty of a water- 
fall. Butin 
each of these 
cases the eco- 
nomic return 
is sO intensive 
from the small 
extent area, the number of places where such use can be 
made of grounds is so limited there is no question but 
what there should be all preference given the strictly 
commercial side of the development of either mining or 
power. But this statement is not applicable to the 
wanton destruction of natural beauty through misguided 
enterprise that tries to develop water power from a dainty 
little fall that would never turn a wheel of sufficient size to 
merit its destruction, nor where mining claims are staked 
merely to secure title to land for use other than mining. 
So it will be seen in reviewing the relationships here 
discussed that the recreational use of the forest is almost 
an added one. It is a realiza- 
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JEWEL IN A SETTING OF SOFT GREEN 


Colorado’s National Forests offer-many such haunts 
of sheer beauty. 





because several people can 
enjoy a whole summer’s resi- 
dence on a piece of forest 
ground that would not begin 
to graze one hungry steer 
and because the health of the 
nation depends as much on 
recreation out of doors as it 
does on steaks indoors it is 
probable that the human use 
will remain the preferred 
one in certain localities. But 
in considering this shght 








tion on the collective invest- 
ment of the people in the 
forests that gives a great 
aggregate return to them on 
that investment and in no 
appreciable measure does it 
interfere with the economic 
use of the forest. It is the 
forest’s most direct return to 
its owners, the public. 

Public health should stand 
before every other consid- 
eration in a community. And 








conflict of uses it should be 
remembered at all times that 


WINTER SPORTS IN THE ROCKIES 


public health should not in- 
clude alone a consideration 


: : The Rocky Mountains offer opportunities for winter sport 1 i : o4° 
the reduction in beef PTO- every way to those found in any other region. Here : oki Sony rs of bodily condition, but 
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better, keener thinking and en- 
joyment of the esthetic qualities 
found in, the forest will add 
wealth to the nation that cannot 
be accurately estimated. 

It would seem that this utility 
is almost unlimited. But the 
nation at one time thought the 
farm lands of the Middle West 
sO great in extent that they 
would never be fully developed. 
Time and again this idea of a 
resource being inexhaustible has 
gone glimmering when the limits 
of that resource came glaringly 
to light. And so it will be in the 
case of the recreational resource 
of the forests unless they are 
rightfully. planned. One mis- 








A TENT CAMP IN THE SHOSHONE NATIONAL FOREST 


Scores of these residential units are springing up in the Forests everywhere 


health as well. Recreation of excellent grade is neces- 
sary in maintaining both. Recreation can become one 
of the greatest returns from the forests of our country. 
And because it is a human use, producing mental and 
physical health, the recreational use of forest land will 
always take place among the highest of all uses. 

There are today over 150,000,000 acres of National 
Forests in the United States, and the future will see many 
acres of forest land now privately owned transferred to 
the hands of the State, county or town. The recreational 
reserve in these lands is by far the greatest known. Per- 
haps the next largest recreational land group in the 
world is our own National Parks of the United States. 
3ut they represent less than one-twentieth of the terri- 
tory in the National Forests 


placed cabin in a forest, one illy 
planned camp can affect the 
recreational use of a whole re- 
gion to such an extent that peo- 
ple will go to less desirable places where the planning 
is good. 

Recently the United States Forest Service has stepped 
in the right direction. The technical training of the 
man that is to plan forest areas for recreation should 
receive as much consideration as the case of the man 
who handles the law cases in forests, or the grazing man, 
or the mine expert, or the forester in silviculture. The 
courses in school that best fits the man for this work 
is landscape architecture. It is not the perfect course 
for such a man, but it is the best by far that is 
available. And the requirements of a recreational engi- 
neer of the Forest Service is that the man must hold a 
degree in some landscape course of a recognized school. 





alone, and if all other forest 
lands were included the ratio 
would be even more astounding. 
It is to the great forest lands of 
the nation that the people will 
ultimately have to turn to find 
the outdoor recreation that they 
crave. And it is foolish not to 
realize on this great utility of 
the forests, for it is a return 
added to the economic uses now 
established without any detrac- 
tion from their value. While the 
recreation feature cannot be so 
accurately measured and tabu- 
lated as the others because they 
always have an established mar- 
ket where money figures are 
quoted, the recreation return 
from forest lands will annually 
amount to many million dollars 
and the return in good health, 











A LOVELY SPOT IN MOUNTAINOUS COUNTRY 


Forests in the mountain land of the Western States contain multitudes of little lakes such as this. 
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Recreation is now taking its 
place in forest activities. It is 
an added return from forest 
areas to the people of the com- 
munity or nation. It is an es- 
sential part of the life of the 
nation and the greatest re- 
source of recreational territory 
of the country is found in the 
forests. In the future there will 
be even a greater area available 
for such use. The Forest Serv- 
ice is today blazing the way in 
recreational development of the 
forests, and there is every rea- 
son to be hopeful of the results, 
for, as in all fields, the Forest 
Service is picking men with the 
proper training to handle the 
work. 














Modestly and efficiently recre- 
ation is becoming a part of the 
regular activities of the forests. 
It is right that it should be rec- 
ognized as a major forest utility. The future will more 
forcibly demonstrate this fact than can the present. But 
the present is bright and the future holds good promise 


HIKERS ON THE SHOSHONE 
ready,” the Prairie Club of Chicago is all ready to start on an 
all-day hike 
for this great forest utility which, while not actually a 
new use of forests, is but now being generally recognized, 


efficiently organized and properly planned. 


AMONG THE TRILLIUMS 
BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM 


EW of our native plants are more beautiful, and 

while the haunts of the trillium are for the most 
part in deep woods, it seems readily to adapt itself to 
cultivation. We have during the past few years, when 
asked by distant flower lovers for the flowers, sent the 
entire plant rather than cut flowers. Since the blossoms 
cannot be gathered to advantage without taking the 
whorl of green leaves a couple of inches below, and 
since these leaves cannot be renewed it is better to take 
the root with them, and thus enable the admirer to plant 
them in the garden, where they may be renewed and re- 
admired year after year. 

The trillium is one of the May blossoms of North- 
western Pennsylvania, and 7. grandiflorum is by far the 
most common species, growing almost equally well on 
the rich hillsides and bordering the brook. Recently we 
saw it in abudance on a steep hill bordering the upper 
Allegheny, the pure white blossoms appearing to the 
best possible advantage against a background of hem- 
locks. This species varies greatly in size, the two ex- 
tremes being often found growing side by side, and the 
best specimens are nearly twice as large as either of the 
other species with which the writer is acquainted. The 
petals turn pink with age. It also bears evidence of the 
close relationship between leaves and flowers, the petals 
often reverting to the foliaceous form. 

T. erectum is less frequent, following more closely the 


streams and moist places. The flowers are of a dull red, 
and with a strong carrion-like odor. Weed, in his “Ten 


New England Blossoms,” mentions the fact that they are 
visited by a common carrion-fly, which evidently aids in 
the problem of cross-fertilization. While T. grandifiorum 
is probably fertilized by insects, they are certainly not 
attracted by any blossoms of lurid flesh color nor by a 
putrid odor. The pure white flowers are nearly odorless 
and have no suggestion that would tempt the olfactories 
of the carrion-loving insect. 

Matthews states that T. erectum is poisonous, as an 
acquaintance found when mistaking the root for that of 
Indian turnip. There are variations in color, some- 
times the flowers being pink, greenish or white. The 
writer has found cream colored specimens, the peculiarity 
of the ovary leaving no doubt as to the species of which 
it is a freak. 

We have heard of T. erythrocarpum, the beautiful 
Painted Trillium near Meadville, Pennsylvania, but 
never had the good fortune to see it until last May, when 
visiting a “rock city” near Tidioute. There, at the base 
of one of the great sandstone cliffs, forty feet or more 
high, with seemingly only the disintegrating rocks for 
sustenance, we found three beautiful blossoms, the crim- 
son markings in the center well entitling the plant to its 
name. QOne root was carefully taken up and placed on 
the north side of the house, where the sandy soil with 
the sandstone of the cellar wall for a background seem to 
supply all necessary conditions of its native rock city. 
If it adapts itself as readily as its sisters, it certainly will 
prove a most valuable addition to our woodland collection. 
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NATURE STUDIES IN SMALL AREAS 


BY DR. R. W. SHUFELDT, C. M. Z. S. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


T WAS the great American naturalist, Louis Agassiz, stock, we 


note here and there an enormous oak which 


who said that a man might spend the three score years probably was a fair-sized tree in Revolutionary days. 
and ten of his life-span on a square mile in the unex- Some of the pine trees and poplars, too, were, in their 
i among trees, lifting their heads far above 


plored part of a Brazilian forest; work every day and way, gian 


all day at the natural history 


+ 





of the various living animals 
found in such an area, and 
at the end of that time he 
would be a long way from 
having it described and illus- 
trated. No truer statement 
was ever made; and it may 
be added that were that man 
to undertake to describe the 
anatomy and physiology of 
all those forms, a thousand 
years would not suffice in 
which to complete the task. 
Indeed, this Agassizian axi- 
om might apply, with equal 
pertinence, to an area of one- 
fourth of the extent named, 
and the territory be selected 
in some heavily timbered and 
rarely frequented part of the 
eastern states. To partly 
demonstrate this, we may 
select the animals collected 
and the observations made 
on a trip through the timber, 
undertaken early in May, in 





a stretch of woods next to a 
river near the Atlantic coast 
somewhere between Massa- 
chusetts and South Carolina. 
The land is gently rolling, 
well watered with springs, 
small streams, and some 
marshy places, while most of 
it supports a fine second 
growth of timber, consisting 
principally of various species 
of oaks, pines, cedars, pop- 
lars, and a few other kinds. 
Not many flowers are in 


bloom there at this season, GROUP OF DEAD OAK TREES 


although the cowslips w . 
5 ps were Fig. 1. In most cases, the bark may easily be torn 


well advanced during the the ravages of the borers. Some of the trees hav 


and on many of them the bark is entirely absent 


first week in April, while 











ff in sheets, exposing 


fal 


len to the ground 


those of a later growth about 
them. 

In a marshy place cover- 
ing several acres may be seen 
some thirty or forty oaks of 
all sizes—two or three of 
them being of immense pro- 
portions, while others fall in 
the second-growth class; 
half a dozen pine trees are 
found in the same area. For 
the most part every one of 
these trees are dead ; the tops 
only of others are dead, 
while in some instances the 
tree has fallen, and is either 
stretched in the mire or lean- 
ing against another dead one 
of the group. We find the 
bark of many of those that 
have long been dead entirely 
removed—in others it may 
be readily detached in great 
sheets by a slight pull; and 
in most instances beneath it 
is found all the evidence of 
the ravages of either ants or 
certain beetle borers and 
their larve. Their borings 
riddle the trunk of the tree 
from top to bottom, and the 
wood is very friable, soft, 
and rotten, the main galleries 
being, in many places, chok- 
ed with fine wood dust, in 
evidence of the mischief they 
have done the tree. 

Other beetles of a dull 
black color are also present, 
but these must not be con- 
founded with another met 
with under logs and stones 
on the ground, specimens of 
which were also collected on 
that May day. The ones 


but a little later the Dutchman’s breeches were already found under the bark of the trees are here shown in 


going to seed. Figure 3, 


natural size—four of them—photographed from 


Still, on this May morning in these woods, the trees life. The smaller specimen, up in the right hand corner, 
are all in full leaf, and the blossoms of the poplars have is also found under the bark; it is orange-yellow, with a 


already passed. Standing among the second growth blackish head and pincer-like mandibles. 


With these it 
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is capable of giving a most vicious bite, causing the 
blood to flow freely ; and it requires considerable effort to 
induce the fellow to release his hold. This is the larva of 
the Eyed Elater (Alaus oculatus), and it is endowed with 
a most remarkable tenacity of life. When placed in 95 
per cent alcohol for fully three minutes, it still continued 
to squirm about, whereupon it was consigned to pure 
formalin for ten more min- 
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it, for the species is very abundant throughout the 
northern sections of the United States and southern 
Canada. 

We have a very different beetle in the dull black one 
of which so many were found under the dead bark of 
the oak trees in this little swamp. The black beetles 
are Alobates (Nyctobates) pennsylvanica DeGeer, of the 
family Tenebrionide. There 





utes, and this seemed to have 
the effect of aggravating its 
outrageously vicious temper. 
After its formalin bath it 
was thrown, with other 
specimens, into a box, and 
next morning it had appar- 
ently recovered. It was then 
posted to an expert for iden- 
tification; went through the 
mail in a sealed vial, and 
was returned alive a week 
later. It still lives and is as 
fat and combative as ever. 
Shortly after capturing all 
these specimens, the big 
larva shown in the upper 
left hand corner of Figure 
3 was found and placed in 
the collecting case; it is of 
a pale creamy-white color. 
Hundreds of the Horned 
Passalus or Horn-bugs were 
found under the bark of the 
great rotten logs on the 
ground everywhere through 
this most interesting locality, 
and possibly the big larva in 
Figure 3 is of that species. 
A fine picture of these Horn- 
bugs is to be found in 
AMERICAN Forestry in an 
earlier number (February, 
1917, p. 87, fig. 5), and they 
are more or less familiar to 
all of those of our foresters 
who keep their eyes open 
when in the pine-timbered 
districts of this country. 
Returning to the other 
black _ beetle, 


referred to 





ONE OF THE DEAD OAKS 


is no common name for this 
species, which is extremely 
abundant throughout the 
United States. It lives and 
breeds under the loose bark 
of decayed or decaying trees, 
but never attacks any living 
trees, nor does it cause the 
death of trees. 

Various spiders are seen in 
such a locality as is here de- 
scribed, some of which are 
abundant species while oth- 
ers are more or less rare. 
One of the former is appar- 
ently a hunting spider that 
never builds a web (Lycosa), 
and it runs about on the 
ground through the grass 
and leaves with great rapidi- 
ty. A specimen taken was 
carrying a silken ball full of 
small, yellow eggs. This it 
clung to with the greatest 
tenacity, and it did not lose 
its hold upon it until both 
spider and ball fell off a table 
in the photographic room. 
The spider was quickly cap- 
tured and returned to the 
table, and it chanced to be 
released near an egg of the 
common Musk turtle. This 
it evidently mistook for its 
lost ball of eggs, and, strange 
to relate, it made an effort 
to deal with it accordingly, 
turning it around and about 
to secure the usual hold. But 
soon it realized its mistake 
and made another attempt to 








above as being founc »y Fig. 2. The bark was suddenly ripped off, exposing various beetles and ac j = 
5 und under larve, and showing the borings and mines made by others. This oak escape, being promptly cap 


logs and stones, it is easily tree possesses a diameter at the base of nearly two feet and a half, and tured and subsequently re- 


has a height of about forty feet; it is entirely dead. 


recognized by the beautiful 

violet or deep purple hue it exhibits when held in certain 
lights. It has a length of about an inch, and a form 
somewhat resembling the species in Figure 3, while its 
habits are entirely different. Some text books call it the 
Murky Ground-beetle (Harpalus caliginosus), and it is 
known to feed on the larve of other insects, among them 
the “cut-worms;” it is extremely active in all of its 
movements. There is no trouble finding specimens of 


stored to liberty. 

In this region there are not a few different species of 
salamanders, but not many kinds of lizards. One of the 
most abundant of the former is the Slimy Salamander 
(Plethodon glutinosus), of which an unusually fine ex- 
ample was taken upon rolling over a big, rotten log 
(Fig. 7). This is a perfectly harmless creature of 
some five inches in length—half of which consists of 
tail. This latter is subcylindrical in form and tapers to 
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a fine point. Upon picking the fellow up and holding it 
in your hand, the discovery is very soon made that it is 
extremely slippery and sticky—a condition due to its 
exuding from its skin a subtransparent mucus that is 
wonderfully adhesive and disagreeable. It is due to this 
that the animal has received its common as well as its 
scientific name; and should the reader ever lay hands 
on one of these pretty little batrachians in the woods, it 
will never be questioned that it deserves these suggestive 
names. They are mostly found, in this section of the 
country, where the land is somewhat rolling and wooded 
by big trees, as pines, poplars, chestnuts, and oaks. Gen- 
erally they live under some good-sized, decayed log that 
has been rain-soaked by many a storm. Such a log should 
be turned over quickly—if possible, unaided by the right 
hand—as that will be instantly needed should one of 
these most agile little fellows be present in his chosen 
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Tiger, the Spotted, and the Marbled salamanders are 
each and all very beautifully marked. 

Speaking of the agility of the Slimy salamander, it is 
safe to say that it is quite snail-like when compared with 
at least one of the lizards, namely, the Red-headed 
lizard, famous in the southern part of its range under 
the name of “Scorpion” (Plestiadon fasciatus, Fig. 8). 
This species has, as in the case of others noted above, a 
wide range all over the eastern part of the United States. 
In fact, this most interesting lizard occurs from northern 
Connecticut, where it is rare, southward through Florida 
and westward beyond the Valley of the Mississippi and 
western Texas. It is a typical representative of the so- 
called “Skinks” or Smooth-scaled lizards constituting the 
family Scincide, the species of which are of no great size 
and are noted for their wonderfully glossy and smooth 
scales. There appears to be two genera of them repre- 
sented in North 





abode. When 
thus exposed, it 
looks very pret- 
ty indeed, even 
to a person 
who is not a 
naturalist, for 
its shiny body 
is as black as 
coal, being 
more or less 
speckled all 
over with the 
very finest of 
silvery specks, 
and these are 
well shown in 
the accompany- 
ing cut. On its 
under side the 
Slimy Salaman- 








America, con- 
taining over a 
dozen species. 
They are far 
more plentiful 
in the Old 
World, while 
Australia is 
abundantly 
supplied with 
them. 

“Like the 
Anguid@,” says 
Ditmars, “the 
Skinks present 
interesting 
phases of evo- 
lution. Most of 
the species 
have short 











der is of a dull 
lead-color, and 
speckled ae ren formation. All natural size, from life. 

fine little white specks, though less abundantly so. Its 
tail is round, and this character distinguishes it from 
other salamanders sometimes found in these southern 
woods. Its neck is moderately constricted, while its eyes, 
though not very large, are very prominent, as if bulging 
from its head from fright. By habit it is not an aquatic 
form—and indeed, when placed in a few inches of water, 
it immediately makes rather desperate efforts to get out 
of it. Most aquatic forms of salamanders have tails 
that are transversely flattened ; they will eat small angling 
worms and the like, coming out of their retreats at night 
to find them—sometimes even during showers or cloudy 
weather. In a proper kind of vivarium these salamanders 
may be bred in captivity, as is the case with others of the 
species, and it is a very interesting task to rear them. 
Some of them are very handsome creatures, especially the 
Red and the Cave salamanders; as a matter of fact, the 





FOUND UNDER THE BARK 


Rare: Fig. 3. Five living specimens of insects found under the bark of one of the dead oaks shown in 
here, too, it is Fig. 1. The large whitish larva was found under a log; was taken home, and now awaits trans- 


limbs, but are 
agile runners; 
others are 
serpent-like in 
body, and have extremely minute limbs with which they 
drag the body when progressing leisurely, but in time of 
danger fold them against the sides and glide away like 
a snake. Some have a minute pair of forelimbs only, 
and a few have but a pair of useless hind limbs. A num- 
ber are limbless and snake-like.” 

All of our species of Plestiodon have their fore and 
hind limbs well developed and functional to a wonderful 
degree, for their agility is something truly marvelous. The 
species here under consideration is known by quite an 
array of common names, which is due to the fact that the 
species exhibits two very different patterns of coloration 
in passing from the immature to the adult stage of life. 
In fact, in so far as coloration goes, one would never 
suspect a young “Five-lined Skink” and an adult one of 
being the same species. When fully grown it may attain 
a length of over nine inches—very rarely more; and 
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THE COWSLIP 


Fig. 4. A beautiful specimen of the American Cowslip or Shooting-Star 
(Dodecatheon meadia). Flowering in April. This is much reduced in size 


when held in the hand it has the feel and appearance of 
a very pretty china lizard, so smooth and glossy is it. 
The adult specimens are known as the “scorpions” in 
the South, or “red-headed lizards,” and are greatly feared 
by the negroes. Generally they are of a deep shade of 
brown, darkest on the line of the dorsum, where no 
stripes are to be seen; though a faint striping on the 
sides may be noticed on the males; and it is in this sex 
that the brilliant, red coloration of the jaws and fore 
part of the head and face is seen. The striping, so char- 
acteristic of the young, is retained, to a certain degree, 
throughout life by the females. Old males exhibit a 
peculiar enlargement of the mandibular angles and 
hinder part of the head, which is very extraordinary. 

One very beautiful specimen of the young was cap- 
tured and, as in the case of the adult, fine photographs 
from life were obtained of it. It requires several hours 


of patient labor to get these, the subject requiring the 
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greatest care, if for no other reason than the alacrity with 
which their entire tail will part company with the rest of 
the body. Should this happen when the creature is first 
captured in the woods, it may result in its escape; for the 
captor, thus having his attention suddenly drawn to the 
wriggling tail on the ground—and it is remarkable how 
is more than likely 





long and energetically it does wriggle 
to relax his hold upon the lizard, which later, giving a 
sudden start, lands on the ground to make a dash for 
the nearest tree or mass of bramble. As has long been 
known, the tail grows out again, and is quite as perfect 
as the original one. Generally, the restored one is of a 
very pale color and devoid of all markings, though its 
scalation is complete. 

Young individuals of this species are far handsomer 
than the adult ones, and when about a couple of inches 

















UMBEL OF FLOWERS OF THE SAME COWSLIP SHOWN IN FIG. 1 
Fig. 5. There are no fewer than sixteen of them on their slender, nodding 
pedicles, the corolla of each being a pale purple. Natural size. 
long they are beautiful creatures, with their extremely 
glossy, jet-black bodies, longitudinally marked with a 
median, dorsal line of intense yellow, and with two 
similar lines on either side of the same vivid color. These 
five lines are responsible for one of their vernacular 
names, as is their gorgeous, cobalt-blue tails for still 
another. The blue of the latter blends with the black 
of the body at the point of mergence. This coloration is 
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DUTCHMAN’S BREECHES 


Fig. 6. Some unusually fine plants of the famous “Dutchman’s Breeches” 
(Dicentra cucullaria), showing the perfect flowers, the dying ones, and the 
seed pods at various stages of development. 
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seen—four adult females and one young, blue-tailed one ; 
and all were taken without the loss of a single tail or 
any injury whatever to the specimens. Later on, in the 
studio, eight negatives were made of them from life, 
such as are shown in Figure 8. There is no other such 
achievement on record for this species. All the specimens 
figured by Ditmars in his “Reptile Book” are from dead 
specimens, and he says: “This lizard is so difficult to 
capture that species of other genera, rarer and more 
restricted in habitat, are the most frequently seen in 
captivity. While collecting in the South in mid-summer, 
with Red-headed lizards or ‘Scorpions’ abundant on all 
sides, the writer succeeded in procuring less than a dozen 
living examples during two weeks’ time, although every 
device, from a fine snare of copper wire to a baited hook, 
was tried. They would allow me to approach to within a 
distance of about ten feet, then scurry for cover. The 
reptiles invariably bask or hunt for insect prey within a 
short distance of secure hiding places, such as a bur- 
row under a fallen tree, or a cavity in the trunk itself. 
Unlike many species of lizards that run for an indefinite 
distance when disturbed, then stop and peer back at 
the object of their fright, the Skink flashes out of sight 
at the slightest shadow. As it emerges from its burrow, 
it looks cautiously about to ascertain whether all danger 
is past, and the movement of a finger will send it back 
again.” 

The specimens described above were found hiding be- 
neath the more or less loosened bark of logs of dead oak 
and pine trees lying on the ground, or, in similar situa- 
tions on dead trees still standing. To make a capture, 
the bark was promptly torn off with the left hand, while 
the right was held in readiness to pounce upon any 
lizard that might be caught hiding beneath it. In tearing 
the bark away, we are also likely to find snakes, slugs, 





Its root, formed of grain-like little tubers, 
are plainly seen in the case of the 
middle plant 

often retained until the lizard 
comes to be as much as five 
inches in length, at which time it 
gradually assumes the coloration 
of the adult, as described above. 
These specimens did not measure 
over six inches in length—that 
is, the full-grown ones—and we 
do not begin to meet with the 
much longer ones until we pass 
into the timbered districts of the 
Carolinas, where individuals nine 
inches in length are not un- 
common. 

It requires great agility on the 
part of the collector to capture 
these lizards in nature—a light- 
ning-flash is as nothing compared 

















with the astounding rapidity of 
their movements. On the trip 
here described only five were 


SLIMY SALAMANDER 


Fig. 7. A wonderfully fine specimen of the Slimy Salamander. Note how prominent the eyes are, and 
that its tail. has about the same length as the rest of its body. ‘ 
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beetles, ants, centipedes, larve, scorpions, and the rest. 

On his second trip, made during the chilly days of 
early spring, Doctor Ditmars was far more fortunate; 
for then he could find these lizards under the bark of 
dead trees, too; “there was no difficulty in collecting 


large numbers .. . and within ten days over two hundred 
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born alive. Now, what has been described for this restricted 
area is quite applicable to a very large part of the rest 
of the territory. One must not lose sight of the fact, 
however, that the subject has been but little more than 
touched upon—a wonderfully light touch at that; for, 
as shown in the leading paragraph, several goodly vol- 
umes might be pub- 





of the desired ex- 
amples were taken, 
showing all phases of 
the color variation 
from the young indi- 
vidual to very old 
specimens.” 

The female of this 
species lays from 
three to four eggs, 
usually depositing 
them on the ground 
beneath a strip of de- 
tached, dead bark of a 
tree. During incuba-~ 
tion she coils about 
them like a python 
does among snakes, 
until they hatch out. 
After this, she pays 








lished on the biology 
and botany of half a 
square mile, or less, 
the subject being lit- 
tle more than opened 
up. Counting frogs, 
snakes, lizards, hylas, 
toads, turtles, tor- 
toises, salamanders, 
newts, and the rest, 
among reptiles and 
batrachians alone of 
the vertebrates, there 
are scores of different 
species of them, and 
we know compara- 
tively very little about 
their intimate habits, 
anatomy, physiology, 
or reproduction, and 








no attention whatever 
to the pretty little 
young ones, which at 
once scamper off to 
to look out for themselves—and they find no trouble 
in doing so. The period of incubation is very brief, much 
briefer, indeed, than with other species of our lizards; 
while in the horned groups (Phrynosoma) the young are 


Fig.8 . 


here shown before. 


CAN LEAVE ITS TAIL BEHIND IT 


An adult Race Runner or Six-lined Lizard (Plestiodon fasciatus). Natural size. e ae 
One of the most difficult lizards of the order to photograph; it has never been taken as mammals, birds, and 


this leaves out all the 


fishes, not to mention 
the trees and plants, with thousands of species of 
invertebrates, as crabs, mollusks, crays, aracnids, in- 
sects, worms, moths, butterflies, and a host of other~ 
forms. 





IN MEMORIAM 


LINES SUGGESTED BY THE REQUESTS FOR PERMISSION TO PLANT MEMORIAL TREES IN 
THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL GROUNDS, WHICH WAS GRANTED TO RELATIVES OF THOSE WHO 
DIED IN ACTION OR FROM WOUNDS RECEIVED IN ACTION IN THE LATE “WORLD WAR.” 


Move softly thru these stately trees, 


And ponder, 


While they speak of deeds o’er seas— 


O’er yonder. 


Listen to their moaning sigh, 
Watch the sad and drooping eye, 
In mem’ry of the wounds that cry— 


O’er yonder. 


In mem’ry only for the meek— 
So ponder. 
Of brave and noble do they speak— 
O’er yonder. 
So gently tread beneath their shade, 
Away from sound of pick and spade, 
And mounds of earth just freshly made— 
O’er yonder. 


They gently wave their leafy arm— 
So ponder. 

Toward the distant strife and harm— 
O’er yonder. 

They tell a tale of nations born; 

They softly speak of hearts so torn— 

But wave aloft a hope of morn— 


O’er yonder. 
—S. A. White. 























| SPRING ON THE MARSHES 


BY A. A. ALLEN 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ORNITHOLOGY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


atlas as waste land. Waste land indeed! Let Nature 
speak and she would decry the insinuation. Here is a 
yved by her that not one cubic inch is wasted. 


NUGGLED between opposing hills at the head of 
Cayuga Lake is a tract of land locally known as the 


To some it is the only blot upon place so | 














Renwick Swamp. 
an otherwise beautiful 
landscape, and the one 
hindrance to a prosper- 
ous city. To others it is 
one of the greatest assets 
which this bit of country, 
richly endowed by na- 
ture, affords. For ages 
the picturesque streams, 
which tumble down from 
the hills have been de- 
positing their burdens of 
silt into the deep waters 
of the lake until a great 
delta has been formed, a 
delta upon which rests 
much of the city of 
Ithaca and upon whose 
uter stretches lies the 
Each 


verdant marsh. 


year sees more and more 
of this marsh “reclaimed” by filling, but each year the 
in the shallow waters at the 


north winds form new bars 


head of the 








THE LOON 


By Lew Sarett 


A lonely lake, a lonely shore, 

A lone pine leaning on the moon; 
All night the water-beating wings 
Of a solitary loon. 


With mournful wail from dusk to dawn 


He gibbered at the taunting stars,-- 


A hermit-soul gone raving mad, 


And beating at his bars. 








any where else. 





lake and more 
of the lake is 
claimed by the 
marsh. Ten 
years ago the 
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Year after year the 
green flags wave, crowd- 
ed closer than the skilled 
agriculturist can force 
his crops. Down be- 
neath the flags, the water 
plantains, the smart 
weed, and the arrow 
arums, the duck weeds, 
the milfoils, the bladder- 
worts, and the algae fill 
every available inch with 
luxuriant growth. Nor 
does the abundance of 
the vegetation exceed 
the animal life that 
dwells there. Birds, 
beasts, and fish and 
myriads of winged crea- 
tures are here found in 
greater numbers than 


a 
Some there are who shun the marshes 
as the abode of snakes and fever, haunt of naught but 


evil,andtothem 
the strange 
voices which 
come from its 
unknown 
depths are un- 


cat-tails waved canny. The 
where now an rhythmic wav- 
extensive avia- ing of the 
tion field  in- sedges, the cold 


vites the man- 
made birds, but 
ten years ago 
the storm-toss- 
ed waves lash- 
ed a great area 
where now the 
cat-tails beckon 
to the passing 
marsh birds. 
Thus, as the 
years roll by, 
will the luxuri- 
ant marsh al- 
ways lead 





Photograph by A. A. Allen. 


sites. 


The marsh at the head of << 
occupied by an aviation fiel 
the photograph. 


the way in the conquest of new land and 
the transformation of the lake bottom into industrial 
But for the present this area, together with thou- 
sands of similar ones, will be classified in our economic 
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uga Lake as it was ten years ago. 





ay much of the marsh here shown is 


breezes at eve- 
ning, and the 
blackness of its 
waters portend 
no good. But 
some there are 
who have spent 
hours wading 
through its 
dark waters; 
who know 
when the pick- 
rel run and the 


while the marsh itself has advanced to claim much of the lake shown in 


bullheads nest; 


who know when the mallard and the widgeon and the 
pintail circle over its ponds and who know in which high 
elm the wood duck nests. 


They know how the redwing 


hangs its nest and where to find the coot and the rail. 
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They have looked into its dark waters and seen the cad- 
dice worm carrying its case and have watched the 
dragonfly nymph stalk its prey. Lucky few who know 
the marshland and therefore love it; who know it and 
rejoice in their knowledge. 

Early in March when the ice has scarcely thawed trom 
its flooded surface, before the pike have begun to splash 
and before any birds have come, the notes of a sun- 
warmed peeper announce that spring is on its way. And 
next, from out of the clear blue sky comes the low sweet 
chuckle of the first bluebird. The joyful “gurgle-lee” 
of the redwing greets one’s ears, and towards dusk the 
wild ducks fly in narrowing circles and alight with a 
splash among the brown flags. The geese go honking 
overhead in a great wedge, and then comes the spring. 
Three times the peepers have been frozen and thawed 
again; three times the ice has formed over the spawning 
pike; three times the marsh has been white in the morn- 








Photograth by A. A. Allen 
HOW THE REDWING HANGS ITS NEST 
This is one of the earlier nests of the season, built in late April and 
fastened to the stubs of the cat-tails. 

ing and brown at noon and now, by the laws of the 
marsh-dwellers, spring has come. Each evening great 
flocks of migrating redwings arrive like smoke and each 
morning they depart for northern marshes, males first 
by themselves and two weeks later the females. All 
night the shrill notes of the peepers fill the air with a 
deafening chorus. The yelping of the wood frogs and 
the lower pulsating choir of the meadow frogs announce 
that soon the waters will be teeming with tadpoles. The 
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first dragonfly darts after some luckless gnat that has 
seen fit to transform so early and a small flock of tree 
swallows comes swimming from the south. Let us wait 
until the middle of April, however, before we don our 
high boots and start out through the marsh, for from 
that time until the first of June the marsh is at its best. 

The earliest cat-tails and water duck have now reached 
the surface of the water and give the first greenness to 
the marsh. Large ponds mark where the sedges will 

















Photograph by A. A. Allen, 
JOY ON THE MARSHES 
Chis little swamp sparrow is expressing his appreciation of the luxu- 
riance of the marshes. 
later appear for they are slower in starting and the 
winter fires have not left even a brown stalk showing 
above the water. The marsh resounds with the music of 
the redwings and many strange calls emanate from 
tangled places that one is eager to explore. A great 
liquid call comes from a matted patch of sedges at the 
edge of the marsh. “Obble-obb, ooble-oob,” like water 
being poured from a huge jug, these notes being pre- 
ceded by a tapping sound as though some one were 
striking a stake with a mallet. It is the bittern or 
“stake driver,” and if we are fortunate we may be 
able to stalk him and catch him at his work, though 
more likely we will almost step on him, so incon- 
spicuous is he in his brown plumage. As the tapping 
starts agaif. Ome May see his gulping contortions as first 
he claps his bill and then makes the motions of swallow- 
ing with great diffieulty, but he never puts his bill beneath 
the water as i sometimes stated. As one approaches 
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closer the strange bird instead of flying immediately, 
may stretch up his long neck and point his long bill to- 
ward the zenith simulating a broken snag projecting 
from the water. If he is among the brown sedges he 
will be practically invisible because his neck is striped 
with brown and buff and resembles the lights and 
shadows of the dead vegetation. If one tries to circle 
about him, he slowly rotates so as to present always his 
striped neck, but finally frightened, he springs clumsily 




















THE HOME OF THE MARSH WREN 


But this is merely a dummy nest built by the male while waiting for 
the female to arrive. 


into the air and sails off across the marsh, gradually 
drawing his head back onto his shoulders and trailing 
his long legs behind after the manner characteristic o: 
all the herons. 

As he disappears from sight a splashing in the water 
may attract ones attention to a spot where the pike are 
spawning. The dorsal fins of the huge fish can be 
seen above the surface as side by side they swim back 
and forth through the vegetation scattering the eggs. 
They came up from the lake when the ice melted and 
they will return when their labors are completed. Big 


‘fellows they are, some of them weighing ten or fifteen 


pounds, and if one remains quiet they may swim so 
close as to show their broad flat snouts, the snaky 
yellow markings in their dorsal fins, and the small white 
spots along their sides. Many times in one’s journey 
through the marsh he will be startled by a big splash 
almost under his feet as he frightens one of these large 
fish from its hiding place and he will be able to follow 


its wake as it darts off zigzagging through the flags. 

Numerous spherical bunches of meadow frogs’ eggs 
held up from the bottom on the slender reeds or brush 
and tangled strings of yarn-like toads’ eggs are every- 
where conspicuous, and the jubilant thrills of the toads 
announce that their breeding season is not yet over 
though most of the frogs have left the marsh. There are 
many other sounds, almost as incessant, that one may 
long be at a loss to explain. From a tangled mass of 
brown cat-tails comes a peculiar grinding sound as 
though some one were gritting his teeth. This is fol- 
lowed by a clicking noise much like an old-fashioned 
sewing machine, and then out from the top of the tangled 
flags bursts a little brown ball. Floating upward like a 
tuft of cotton, it breaks into most vivacious music and 
then drops back into hiding to continue its scolding. It 
is the long-billed marsh wren and as one remains quiet, 
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Photograph by A. A. Allen. 
THE GUARD 


One cannot enter the _marshes without being scolded by the marsh 
wrens. This is a short-billed marsh wren. 


its inquisitiveness soon gets the better of its timidity and 
it runs up a reed to get a better view of the intruder, 
carrying its tail cocked forward over its back in most 
impish fashion. Again it floats upward, all its feathers 
fluffed out and its short wings vibrating so rapidly that 
they are scarcely noticed. The cause for all this excite- 
ment we are not long in discovering, for hung con- 
spicuously among the dead flags, is a ball of brown sedge 
leaves with an opening in one side. Always busy, always 
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mischievous, the little wren has already completed one 
nest and will doubtless build several more before his 
mate arrives, but when she does come, she will spurn 
them all and start a new one of her own. 

As one watches the wren he may be surprised by a 


loud call on the far side of the tangle: “Ticket, ticket, 














Photograph by A. A. Allen. 

HE CALLS FOR YOUR TICKET 
Ticket—ticket—ticket, is one of the spring calls of the Virginia Rail 
that one hears often but seldom traces to its source 
ticket, ticket,” as though an admission fee were to be 
charged before one could see further secrets of the 
marsh. It is one of the notes of the Virginia rail but 
it will take some careful stalking before one sees the 

















Photograph by A. A. Allen. 
THE WATER CHICKEN COMES HOME 


The Florida Gallinule or Water Chicken is 
strange sounds that emanate from 





slender dark brown bird with a rather long reddish bill 
sneaking between the cat-tails, its short tail cocked up 
like a little brown hen. It is difficult to make it fly unless 


one corners it and even then it may dodge back between 
ones feet rather than trust itself on its rather feeble 
wings. A little later one may be startled by loud cluck- 
ing sounds and then an almost ear splitting, “WUP-PUP- 
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PUP-PUP-pup-pup-pup” announces the presence of a 
Florida gallinule or water chicken, a bird of the size of 
a small bantam, slaty black in color except for its red 
bill and green legs. The bill is set off by a large red 
plate on the forehead and a greenish tip while the green 
legs are trimmed with little red bands like garters. 
Occasionally one may hear a call that begins like the 
gallinule’s but ends with almost plaintive cooing. “WUP- 
PUP-PUP-pup-pup-pup-caow-caow-caow-caow,” it floats 
across the marsh and it will probably be a long time 
before one associates the call with the obscure, timid 
bird we know as the pied-billed grebe or “hell-diver.” 
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THE REDWINGED BLACKBIRD—DOMINANT BIRD OF THE 
MARSHES 


This is a female and she does not have the red shoulders. 


It is a little early yet to look for its floating nest and even 
later when the bird is incubating it will be almost impos- 
sible to find it, so much does it resemble the small plat- 
forms of debris thrown up by the muskrats, for the 
mother bird always covers her eggs before leaving the 
nest so that passing enemies will not discover them. 
The red-winged blackbirds are scolding all about one, 
and one expects to find many of their nests. It is still too 
early, however, for although it is a month and a half since 
the first redwings were seen, the females that are to nest 
in this marsh are just arriving and the males are welcom- 
ing them. Whenever a female in her streaked coat appears, 
she is pursued by several males, now close against the 
water, now high in the air as though they must display 
to her their strength of wing. Again, several males may 
be seen mounting upward for hundreds of feet, then 
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hovering there on suspended wing like sc many skylarks, 
finally floating back to the marsh with feathers ruffled 
and epaulets flaming. 

The marsh is a glorious place to be on one of these 
warm spring days, especially early in the morning or 
toward dusk when one is almost overwhelmed by the 
abundance of life. And even during the night the marsh 
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THE HAUNT OF THE HELL-DIVER 
The pied-billed grebe here shown with its young is ordinarily a silent, 


seclusive but during the spring the marshes sometimes resound 
with their loud cooing notes. 


dwellers are far from quiet. The frogs and toads main- 
tain a sonorous accompaniment to the varied calls of 
the birds. The spasmodic songs from excited swamp 
sparrows and the weird calls from startled rails and 
gallinules mingle with the almost incessant chatter of the 
marsh-wrens until long after midnight. Then all is 
quiet for a few hours, but long before the first signs of 
dawn appear the activity begins once more. By four 
o'clock the song sparrows are singing and a few minutes 
later the swamp sparrows begin their sweet twitter. The 
stars are still bright when a short-eared owl gives its 
peculiar call and soon is dimly seen as it circles near. 
The sparrows continue to sing and a half hour passes 
before the first bittern sounds its liquid notes across the 
marsh. Then the gulls begin to gabble on the lake and 
ten minutes later the Wilson’s snipe begin to bleat and 
a strange winnowing sound pulsates across the marsh 
as they perform their aerial evolutions. 

It is now three-quarters of an hour since the first 
sparrow sang, the morning star has sunk below the hori- 
zon and the first signs of dawn have appeared. The 
gulls start up the valley for their daily skirmishing in 
the fields and the first redwing is heard. As though 
awaiting the signal, a hundred birds give answer, and day 
is proclaimed. The stars die out and the color appears 
in the east; the greens and yellows change to rose, and 
the rose to red. A great blue heron leaves his roost in 
the woods and starts for his fishing grounds. A pair 
ot teal swing across the field of vision, dark against the 
sky. A few restless grackles start up from the 
marsh, heading for the hill, and soon the morning 


Hight of redwings begins. Scattering over the marsh, 
they do not leave in the compact flocks that are so 
characteristic of the evening flight. Single birds more 
uneasy than the rest, loose groups of seven or eight, 
and at times slightly larger flocks, fly toward the hills 


to the east and to the west. By eight o’clock most of the 
redwings have left, and two hours later one would scarce- 
ww there had been a redwing in the marsh. If we 
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have spent the night in the marsh, we are now content 

leave, for we have experienced one of the most stirring 
phenomena that Mother Nature has to offer. When 
thousands of other experiences crowd into our lives and 
dim our memories, one picture will retain its freshness ; 
it will be spring on the marshes and the awakening of 




















OLD LOVING CUP CARVED OF WOOD 


This cup, which is in the possession of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Schultheis, Main avenue, Montebello Park, 
Harford Road, Baltimore, is a century and a half old, 
having been exhibited at the world’s fair in Vienna 
in 1776 and at the Centennial in Philadelphia in 1876. 
It is the work of L. R. Wildenforce, and is exquisitely 
wrought from a brown wood. It has a silver cup 
inside, which is covered by the carved lid. The figures 
represent Bacchus and a group of nymphs and satyrs 
and the small figures are perfect in every detail. 
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noun as Magnolia Garden tn a 


Carolina, ts an oak that ts 


rival of old St. Michael itself; a rival on account of the 


many visitors into this charm 


oak is of the variety which 1s 


always green, and itt has a fantastic drapery of the gray 


Spanish moss. The splendid old tree is estimated by antt- 


centuries old. Though there 


nected with it, it has been nominated 


I"tola Overmann on account of 
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its age, its size, its beauty, and its natural swing-curved 
branches. <A tree in a cemetery must needs live a very quiet, 
melancholy, secluded life. But perhaps this old tree knows 
many things of interest as it has not always graced a ceme- 
y. It was standing years and years before the cemetery 
was laid out around tt. And the city of Charleston has had 


¢ 





more than its share of turbulent history. 

A New England writer, a lover of trees—made an especial 
study of the oak. He learned that while other trees shirk 
the work of resisting gravity, the oak defies it. It chooses 
the horizontal directions for its limbs so that their whole 





THE CHARLESTON OLD OAK 


weight may tell—and then stretches out fifty or sixty feet, sé 
that the strain may be mighty enough to be worth resisting. 
To slant upward would mark infirmity of purpose; to bend 
downward, weakness of organization. 

Two branches of this Charleston oak do bend downward; 
one touching the ground, making an artistic seat; the other, 
curving down, then up and out again. The massive trunk 
leans somewhat—the result of a fierce tornado, or perhaps 
a tell-tale reminder of the disastrous earthquake which 
visited this city many years ago. But time and nature have 
healed the wound, and the branches still live and flourish. 
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stands a tree well-known throughout 
nated by Miss Viola Overmann for the Hall of Fame. 
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Daytona, Florida, 
nited States, nomi 
It is 
ircumference at the 

of the large oak 
tantsts as Old Pisa. 
range grove and its 


1. Props have 


an acre i round, 


been arranged underneath the heaz uches to assist Pisa 











OLD PISA 


in its fight to live. A rustic ladder has been constructed, so 
tree lovers (and other lovers) may climb into its topmost 
and farthermost boughs. 

Old Pisa’s age is a mere conjecture. But it is believed by 
botanists that it was an old tree when the site, which is now 
the city of Daytona, was then the Indian village—Autumcas. 
At the close of the Seminole War in 1835, Autumcas was 


deserted. In 1870, Mathias Day, of Mansfield, Ohio, visited 


the sp and founded the town of Tomoka. Later a land- 
scape artist, whom Mr. Day had employed, changed the name 
from 7 to Daytona. Daytona is now one of the 
motoring centers in the United States, besides being 
a fashionable winter resort. The hundreds of travelers, 
whether they are pedestrians or motorists, find their way to 
this great old tree. One cannot help but speculate just who 
or what will be the final straw that will break Old Pisa’s back. 
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a straight species or a 
hybrid. To settle the mat- 
ter, Captain William Hol- 
den, Librarian of the Lloyd 
Library, has given time 
and effort. His searches 
led to the identification of 
the tree as the origi- 
nal “Lee Oak.’ He has 
sent acorns from the tree 
to the Academy of Sct- 
ences, Philadelphia; Na- 
tional Museum at Wash- 
ington and the Botanical 
Institute at Harvard. The 
developing young oaks that 
will grow from these show 
whether or not the “Lee 
Oak” is a true species or 
a mere hybrid, the rule-be- 
wg that where there ts a 
true or straight species the 
descendants show all the 
same marks or character- 
istics, whereas with the 
hybrids there is a decided 
variation. The form of 
the leaves at various stages 
of their development is 
what is relied on to settle 
these points. The tree ts 
about seventy-five feet high 
and its branches spread out 
seventy-five feet. It meas- 
ures ten and a half feet in 
circumference about six 
feet from the ground. 
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Eve wr two tons of grapes are taken from this vine 
said to hai een planted by Sir Walter Raleigh’s colonists 

hat ts t reason for nominating this, the Largest Scuf 
pernong ipe Vine in the world, for a place in the Hall 
Fame. The vine is on Roanoke Island, North Carolina, and 
A. D. Dart, who makes the nomination for a place in “Wh 
Wh that grow, says the vine is 300 years old. It 
has t pped up for tt covers more than an acre 
ground 1 yr. Meekins, who purchased the farm in 1797, 
told a grandson that the vine was then about the size tt i 
now. Ma f the branches of the vine have taken root and 
the maw uch has a circumference of stxty-nine inches 

Eve rlin College “grad” knows the old Elm on the 
corner of the campus at Main and College Streets. This tree 
is given a place in the Hall of Fame because beneath this 
tree in 1833 the first log house in Oberlin was built. This 
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press is considered a sacred tree. It is believed to 
haz 1 the celestial Garden of Paradise. The cypress is 


mysterious tree. It is sad, gloomy, and always 


the Bartram ( yPresses are standing today. A 
n e of one is being preserved to show the immensity 
tha press, under favorable circumstances, can achieve. 
Phi hia has not forgotten John Bartram and his son. 
| petuate their memory and to keep fresh in mind their 

hievements, accomplished under so much difficulty, 
th 1s organized twenty years ago a Bartram Memorial 














THE OLD ELM AT OBERLIN 


was the start of Oberlin College, Ohio, soon after to be 
known to fame as the first educational institution in the world 
to admit women on an equal footing with men. In those 
days co-education was only spoken of in whispers. Lucy 
Stone, the original suffragist, was graduated from this school. 
The Elm has been marked by a bronze tablet and the tree 


encircled in a fence. 


The Bartrams’ Botanical Gardens in Philadelphia were 
especially noted, both in America and England, for their ex- 
tremely large cypress. trees. 

No botanical garden of any size ts complete without a 
cypress. There are reasons for this choice—reasons, pretty 
and sentimental, and the Bartram Cypress has been nominated 
by Miss Viola Overman. 








Pond. 

THE BARTRAM CYPRESS 
Library Committee. This committee, in that time, has col- 
lected many hundred volumes, illustrating the progress of 
American botany. At stated periods, opportunity is given 
for visitors to examine the precious books and to listen to 
learned botanists discuss them. 

















THE WILD FLOWER GARDEN 


BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM 


ATURE is most lavish with her blossoms in early 
springtime, and those who wish to transfer a bit 
of woodland beauty to the lawn or garden as a 
permanent decoration will, if care is made in the selec- 
tion, rarely find her treasures disappointing. We can 
scarcely expect to grow the woodland ferns on a south- 
ern exposure, or lovers of the bog in ordinary garden 
soil; yet there are some ex- 
ceptions even as surprising 
as these. However, the most 
successful collection is made 
from plants which seem nat- 
urally to thrive best under 
conditions nearly identical 
with those which we have to 
offer. 

There is great pleasure in 
growing them, thus being 
enabled to watch the daily 
transformations in growth 
more completely than is usu- 
ally practicable in their na- 
tive haunts. Most of them 
may be transplanted during 
the season of active growth, 
though doubtless if they 
could be located during the 
dormant season the results 





might in some cases be bet- 
ter. Note the character ot 
the soil and the general sur- 
roundings, duplicating them 
as far as possible, and in 
most instances the results 
will be gratifying. 

The Bloodroot, Sangui- 
narian Canadensis, common 
in rich waodlands where it 
has not been exterminated 
by professional root diggers 
for its reputed medicinal 
value, is in bloom with the 
crocus and readily adapts it- 
self to garden culture. It is 
an interesting as well as 
beautiful plant throughout; the bright red juice abound- 
ing in the thick rhizomes and giving to the plant its 
suggestive name is changed to an orange color in the 
leaves and stems, even the stamens and pistils being 
charged with it, and we marvel at the miracle of the 
spotless petals evolved from the colored fluid. Like 
its near relative, the poppy, the flowers are ephemeral, 
but their rare beauty compensates for this disap- 
pointment. Once planted, it will thrive indefinitely, 


Photograph by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt. 
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BLOODROOT 


One of the most beautiful of our native perennials, and pure whiteness 2 Te seed fc 
of the petals are in rare contrast to the blood-red stems. they have matured seed for 


and is one of our most beautiful native perennials. 

Only a few days later come the hepaticas, varying in 
color from the most intense blue or pink chrough all the 
intermediate shades to pure white. The leaves are ever- 
green, renewed in early spring, and this is a valuable 
plant for a rockery, thriving best and showing its most 
intense colors when grown in partial shade, though it 
grows fairly well even in 
sunshine if supplied with 
moisture. 

The spring beauty, Clay- 
tonia, is notable as the first 
plant that Dr. Gray ever 
tried to analyze; and while 
he made a little mistake in 
the species, the only real dif- 
ference between C. Virginica 
and C. Caroliniana, the only 
species of the East, is in the 
shape of the leaf, his error, 
corrected later, is not sur- 
prising. It is easily recog- 
nized by the carmine-pencil- 
ed blossoms, the intensity of 
coloring being largely regu- 
lated by the amount of shade 
furnished, though the plants 
thrive equally in sunshine or 
shadow. The dark brown, 
slightly flattened bulbs grow 
as much beneath the surface 
as the plant extends above 
it, a hint to the one who 
transplants; if care is taken 
in digging it up not to in- 
jure the stem it is as easy 
to grow as an onion. The 
bulbs are admirably adapted 
to lawn after the manner 
of the crocus, since like the 
latter they die to the ground 
before the coming of the 
lawn mower, but not until 


an increase of beauty. 

The same treatment may be given to the Yellow 
Adder’s tongue, Erythronium Americanum, which John 
Burroughs has poetically styled “fawn lily.” There is a 
two-fold appropriateness in the name, for the erect 
leaves have well been likened to the ears of a startled 
deer, while the mottled colors, with a distinct fawn color 
more or less in evidence on the outside of the miniature 
yellow lilies, easily suggest the name. The leaves are 
strangely beautiful, with their satiny sheen, each irregu- 
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larly marked with brown or purple; but the warm sun- 
shine is trying to this product of nature’s art, and soon 
after the flowers have faded the leaves turn a pale green. 
in a short time disappearing. 

As the bulbs grow deeper every year until they have 





























PINK COLUMBINE 


The charming blending of colors and the light and graceful form of the 
blossoms lend great decorative value to the plant. 


reached maturity, did you ever wonder just how this 
growth is accomplished? Mark a spot frequented by 
them, and unearth the subterranean work in August, or 
early September. Each young bulb will be found busy 
planting itseli—or rather its successor—more deeply. 
The bulb first sends out a glistening white root, which 
delves down deeper into the soil, and at the end of which 
eventually forms a new and larger bulb. 

The plant readily adapts itself to cultivation ; and while 


only the plants showing two leaves—one always a little 
larger than the other—blossom, we have failed to detect 
it if the little garden colony blossoms less freely than its 
woodland neighbors. 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Arisaema triphyllum, by nature a 
bog-lover, is by no means as fastidious as the most of its 
clan, and a moist, slightly shaded spot in one corner of 
the yard will amply supply its demands. This plant is 
a near relative of the cultivated calla, with purple and 
white or green and white striped blossoms—usually 

















Photograph by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt. 
HEPATICA 
Hard to photograph, as it thrives best in shade, where it developes beauti- 
ful flowers of intense blue or pink. 

called flowers. The real flowers, though, are deep in 
the center of this showy dress, at the base of the central 
spadix, and may be either fertile or sterile. Strive to 
obtain a specimen of the former, usually more robust in 
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growth, and bearing a cluster of flaming red berries 
weeks after the staminate flowered specimens have en- 
tirely disappeared from sight. 

The solitary columbine found east of the Mississippi, 
Aquilegia Canadensis, is a charming combination of light 
yellow and coral red, an unusual blending of colors. The 
form of the blossoms is light and graceful, and the entire 
plant has a highly decorative value. It 1s easily trans- 


planted, even when in full bloom, seeds freely, and the 

















Photograph by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 
JACK IN THE PULPIT 
Flaunting its brilliantly marked flowers, this cousin to the cultivated calla 
is well known and loved by all who roam the woods. 

seeds are always well matured—which is not always the 
case with seeds of native plants. If allowed to fall where 
they ripen, other plants of blooming size will be ready 
the next season. As a plant for a rockery or perennial 
hedge, it is fine, and is certain to succeed with the most 
amateur flower grower. 

These are only a few of the number which easily adapt 
themselves to cultivation, and any flower lover who really 
wants a fine collection of native plants can have them. 
Many ferns will thrive if shaded and well watered through 
the summer months. This is especially true of the stately 
Osmundas. There are vines galore, as the Virginian 
Creeper, Virgin’s Bower and Bitter-Sweet. Spring blos- 
soms usually go as quickly as they come, but there is a 
perpetual succession of bloom if nature’s calendar is 


followed. Shy and rare plants should be left undis- 
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turbed in their native haunts. There is material for a 
whole book on the protection of our native plants. But 








Photograph by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt. 4 
SPRING BEAUTY 


Well named, with its beautiful carmine-penciled blossoms—a_ veritable 
delight to lovers of earliest spring flowers 


many species are more than holding their own in the 
woods and fields; and among these we may be able to 

. . . - . 4 
select enough to form a choice bit of wild nature near 


at hand. 


TREES 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


The hue | 


Of sorrow everywhere, yet I find ease . 


Gray sky above a sombre earth. 


And new-born courage in the sight of you, 


My trees. 


I who have watched you merry in the blue 
Spring dawns, and loud with Summer’s hundred glees, 
See you, still valiant, dare the tempest through— 


My trees. 


I come a child to very Wisdom’s knees— 


Oh, teach anew, 


Give me your ancient message bold and true— | 
Your strength, your fortitude. 


My trees. 











CIVILIZATIONS HIGHWAYS 


SHALL WE HAVE THEM AS STREAKS OF CONCRETE ACROSS THE COUNTRY 
BLISTERING IN THE SUN OR SHALL WE MAKE THEM 
“ROADS OF REMEMBRANCE?” 


WENTY years ago automobiles were barred from 
Central Park in New York City. Today the auto- 
mobile is our second great means of transportation 

for men and merchandise. Figures compiled by Alfred 
Reeves, of the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, show the motor industry to be nearing the two 


and ignorance. His answer to the problem was good 
roads, which were non-existent in the Ban de la Roche. 
The mountain passes were constantly broken up by tor- 
rents, and avalanches of loosened earth, and there were 
no bridges save stepping stones. Oberlin decided to 
open communication with Strasbourg, a short distance 


billion dollar class. In addition to this a tremendous sum away; but the peasants were at first so suspicious that 
has been voted for improving our roads. Here are the they conspired to waylay and beat him. However, he 
Arizona, $6,250,000; called the chief inhabitants of the region, and proposed 


figures : \labama, $1,000,000; 


Arkansas, $4,397,398; Cali- 
fornia, $20,000,000; Colora- 
do, $8,000,000; Delaware, 
$8,528,000; Florida, $8,000,- 
000; Georgia, $7,911,000; 
Idaho, $2,100,000; Illinois, 
$6,013,304; Indiana, $12,- 
000,000; lowa, $20,498,534; 
Kansas, $8,000,000; Ken- 
tucky, $3,500,00; Louisiana, 
$2,000,000; Maine, $1,630,- 
000; Maryland, $6,750,000; 
Massachusetts, $6,000,000 ; 
Michigan, $15,000,000; Min- 
nesota, $11,127,986; Missis- 
sippi, $7,000,000; Missouri, 
$5,413,079; Montana, $6,- 
300,000; Nebraska, $2,000,- 
000; Nevada, $1,377,499; 
New Hampshire, $1,630,000 ; 
New Jersey, $6,500,000 ; 
New Mexico, $4,000,000; 
New York, 
North Carolina, $5,000,000 ; 
North Dakota, $1,082,000; 
Ohio, $13,321,500; Oklaho- 
ma, $3,600,000; Oregon, 
$8,000,000 ; Pennsylvania, 
$8,780,000; Rhode Island, 
$1,470,000; South Carolina, 








WHAT IS YOUR TOWN DOING? 


Which state will make the best record in 
Memorial tree planting? The American For- 
estry Association announces that Minnesota and 
New York are in the lead among the Northern 
States, and that Georgia and Florida are in the 
lead of the States farther south.. The American 
Forestry Association is registering all memorial 
trees on a national honor roll, and will send any- 
one free instructions on tree planting and a tree- 
day program. 

In Minnesota a campaign has been started for 
memorial tree planting by the school children 
by the Minnesota State Forest Service. Arthur 
F. Oppel, of the State Forestry Department has 
issued instructions to the forest rangers and of- 
fered aid in tree distribution. Rangers will be 
allowed a certain number of trees. This is the 
first attempt of this kind, so Mr. Oppel reports 
to the American Forestry Association, and the 
service is limited as to trees, but has bigger plans 
under way for next year. 

The New York State College of Forestry sends 
out a call for memorial tree planting and directs 
all tree planters to register their trees with the 
American Forestry Association. Every indi- 
vidual or organization planting a tree is urged 
to register it with the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation and get the free certificate of registration 
which the Association will send. 








that they should blast the 
rocks and make a wall a 
mile and a half long to pro- 
tect a projected roadway to 
the river Bruche, over which 
he also proposed to build a 
bridge. When they refused, 
he, with one servant, took 
pickaxes and started on the 
task. His sincerity produced 
a reaction and presently he 
had a small army of workers 
to assist him. With financial 
aid from friends in Stras- 
bourg he completed the road, 
the protecting wall, and the 
bridge in three years. Com- 
munication established, an 
industrial revolution began 
in the Ban de la Roche. The 
boys learned the crafts of 
carpenters, masons, glaziers, 
blacksmiths, and wheel- 
wrights, trades previously 
unknown to the region. 
Wretched cottages became 
habitable. Is there a section 
in the United States to 
which the Oberlin formula 


$7,000,000 ; South Dakota, $6,767,276 ; Tennessee, $3,650,-. can be applied? It seems that our citizens think so. 


906; Texas, $60,480,000; Utah, $10,092,794; Vermont, 
$1,797,650; Virginia, $3,400,000; Washington, $6,500,- 
000; West Virginia, $2,000,000; Wisconsin, $3,200,000 ; 
Wyoming, $6,500,000; Total for the United States, 
$340,394,536. 

From voting $340,000,000 for good roads it is a long 
look back to the time of Jean Frederic Oberlin, of 
Alsace, whose fame is based upon the fact that he built 
a road. This man for whom Oberlin College in Ohio is 
named, took, in 1767, an isolated pastorate and at once 
saw that its very isolation was the cause of its poverty 


Now there is a fine opportunity for making our roads 
memorial highways by the proper planting of roadside 
trees. In many states such plans have long been under 
way. Reports to the American Forestry Association 
show the plan is being taken up in hundreds of munici- 
palities. Perhaps the most interesting activity is in the 
little state of Delaware. General Coleman duPont 
has provided four million dollars for the building of a 
highway. The fund has been accepted by the State 
Highway Department of which J. G. Towsend, Jr., is 
the chairman. In General duPont’s scheme of things is 
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TALLEST TREE IN MONTENEGRO,NOMINATED POR 
HALL OF FAT OF AERICAN FORESRTY ASSOCIATIL. 
OF WASHINGTON BY RED CROSS WHICH HAD HuaD- 
QUARTERS NEAR IT DURING WAR 


FAMOUS BIM AT OBERLIN COLLEGE, OHIO, NAMED 
FOR A PLACE IN HALL OF FAME OF AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON. THE 
FIRST 1OG CABIN WAS BUILT HERE IN 1833. 
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dl A CROSS OF TREES 


The most unique ‘‘Road of Remembrance” plan reported to the American Forestry Association comes from the Women’s Auxiliary of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Macon, Georgia. Bibb County will have two roaas so planted as to form the cross. These roads will be pleated with memorial trees in 
honor of the men and women of Bibb County who served in the world war. The inserts show two trees nominated for the “Hall of Fame.” Trees with 


. a history are being nominated for this honor from all parts of the world. 
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incorporated a plan for the proper planting of memorial 
trees. He called in Samuel C. Lancaster, the builder of 
the Columbia River Highway, who has made a survey of 
the State. In the report, after he had studied the Dela- 
were trees, he speaks of “Glorified Highways” in point- 
ing to Delaware’s opportunity. On this point Mr. Lan- 
caster Says: 
‘“ 


A citizen of Delaware motored through the gorge of 
the Columbia recently, and when he saw how careful we 


~ 

















Courtesy of the Chicago Tribune. 
A ROAD IN ILLINOIS 


Showing the condition before road builders made it what it is today. 


had been to keep the trees, both small and great, together 
with the flowering shrubs, so as to preserve the natural 
beauty all about us, he commissioned me to outline a plan 
for beautifying your highways. 

“In order to be able to advise you intelligently, I have 
gone over the State twice for the purpose of studying 
your varying soil conditions, being careful to note what 
trees and shrubs do best and live the longest in each sit- 
uation, for from these typical specimens it will be wise 
for you to make your choice. 

“Having seen your finished roads and comprehending 
your plans for the future, I wish to congratulate you upon 
your breadth of vision, for when the permanent pave- 
ments are completed throughout the State of Delaware 
and suitable trees have been planted by the roadside, you 
will head the list for permanent highways among the 
States of the Union on account of the excellence of your 


thoroughfares, and they will be the peer of any in the 
world. 

“The roads of Continental Europe have been planted 
in many different ways with many kinds of trees in order 
to accomplish certain results. Suffice it to say that we 
are familiar with their system and have endeavored to 
profit by the lessons they have taught. Nevertheless, we 
must not forget that we are living in a new age; the new 
types of conveyance—the high-powered automobile and 
auto truck—have changed old methods of highway trans- 
portation and it is affecting our living conditions by 
eliminating distance, bringing communities closer to- 
gether and providing the former with better markets 
and the comforts of city life without the crowding. 

“Tf you make the most of your opportunity, you should 
beautify your roads and certain small tracts in and about 
your towns and cities and do it in the very best way. We 
believe the right way to obtain the best results is to stay 
as close to nature as possible and avoid all forma! 
planting. 3 

“In conclusion, permit me to say that I appreciate 
greatly the honor of having been asked to come to Dela- 
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Courtesy of the Chicago Tribune. 

THE FIRST IMPROVEMENT 
Showing the road in the next column after it had been improved. The 
second step will now be the planting of trees along the roadside in order 
to beautify it 
ware and prepare this report. The same careful thought 
has been given to the consideration of your problems as 
was given to the people of Oregon when they employed 
me as consulting engineer to fix the location and direct 
the construction of that now famous highway: throug! 
the Gorge of Columbia, of which the late Frederic Vil- 
lers, veteran British war correspondent of the Jllustrated 
London News, said, ‘It possesses the best of all the great 
highways in the world—glorified.’ 
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“Your people are going to glorify the highways of 
Delaware. In outlining a plan, I have spoken to you out 
of the experience of a lifetime and have given you the 
best there is in me. The work which you are doing will 
live and if you plant the trees by the roadside, future 
generations will call you blessed.” 

Of course, there is not a Coleman duPont in every 
State, and Delaware is to be congratulated upon having 
the service of such a man. But what of other States? 

There is Georgia, with the “Roads of Remembrance’”’ 
work and memorial tree planting being directed by Julia 
Lester Dillon. In Bibb County two memorial roads will 
be planted so as to form 
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aside their own interests to fight for our homes, our 
country, and liberty in the great World War. The 
Woman’s Clubs of the United States have undertaken the 
planting of trees along the Lincoln Highway from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Coast. The Woman’s Club of 
York started the movement to plant trees from Wrights- 
ville to the Adams County line, the York County portion 
of the Lincoln Highway, which will eventually be one of 
the great roadways of the world, as a tribute to all the 
York County boys who served in the great war. The plan 
is to plant the roadway on both sides with very long- 
lived, deep-rooted trees, set about 100 feet apart, and to 

mark a tree for each of the 





the shape of a cross. 
This will be one of the 
most unique memorials in 
the country as outlined by 
F. Roger Miller, secretary 
of the Macon Chamber of 
Commerce. The Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Chamber 





of Commerce of Macon is 
making the plans for this 
“Road of Remembrance,” 
and Mrs. W. O. Kinney is 
the chairman of the com- 
mittee that will plant the 
trees and gather the data 
which will enable the 
American Forestry Asso- 
ciation to register the trees 
on its National Honor Roll. 
Each tree along the high- 
way extending from Lorane 
across the county to a point 


220 boys who gave their 
lives, and to mark the road- 
way at either end in some 
way to show that the whole 
planting is a tribute to all 
who served, living or dead. 
The trees chosen are red 
oaks, American elms, sugar 
maples and tulip trees. Two 
dollars and a half plants a 
tree, an additional dollar 
marks it for some fallen 
hero with a small bronze 
plate giving his name and 
department of service. In 
the price of the tree is in- 
cluded the replacement of 
the tree, should it die, and 
expert care of it for a year. 
Every loyal citizen of York 
County will do all he can to 
further this avenue of Trib- 











ute Trees, this ‘Road of 





near Dry Branch, and from 
the direction of Clinton = Courtesy the DuPont Magazine 
towards Echeconnee, thus 
forming the cross, will 
bear on a metal plate the 
name of a Bibb County man 
who entered some branch of war service. Gold stars on 
some will indicate those who died in the service. Rela- 
tives and friends of the “heroes” will be given the privi- 
lege of furnishing the trees and markers, and the property 
owners will be asked to co-operate in planting the 
memorials. That is the way to interest the public in a 
real way in road building. Give them a real intimate 
part in the road. Make it, through memorial tree plant- 
ing a “Road of Remembrance” and therefore their road. 

At York, Pennsylvania, the Woman’s Club has under- 
taken the planting of memorial trees along the Lincoln 
Highway. Mrs. John B. Hamme, the president of the 
club, has organized the county for “tribute tree’ planting 
to make this stretch of the famous highway a “Road of 
Remembrance.” In her plan, which may well be followed 
by similar organizations, she says: 

“There is a general movement to plant trees as the 
most fitting memorial to the boys who so nobly laid 


Columbia River Highway. 


DELAWARE ROCK FOR DELAWARE ROADS 


Remembrance,’ which not 
only honors our soldier and 


General Coleman DuPont has given four million dollars for good roads “9 a 

A “ Sal Ss 
work in Delaware, and a systematic plan of roadside tree planting has ailor lads, but also adds to 
been worked out by Samuel C. Lancaster, the engineer who built the 


the comfort and pleasure of 
all, and to the beauty of our 
York County. This is distinctly a community project.” 

An organized plan of campaign now, such as we have in 
Delaware and on the part of the women’s clubs in co- 
operation with the American Forestry Association will 
result ina memorial such as the doughboy never dreamed 
when he embarked for France on the great adventure. He 
will have made his country a better place in which to live, 
and that is what he fought for. These highways of civili- 
zation offer the great opportunity. Our methods of trans- 
portation have progressed at an astonishing rate, but, pe- 
culiar as it may seem, the roads have remained unadorned 
through all these years. Shall we beautify our roads as 
we build and find outselves in the years to come with a 
nation-wide memorial in which trees—man’s greatest 
friend—shall have the greatest part? Perhaps somewhere 
a memorial road can be built in honor of Jean Frederic 
Oberlin, who long years ago saw good roads as the 
solution to many problems. 











THE AMERICAN LEGION FOR MEMORIAL TREES 


ANY comrades of members of the American Legion 

have “Gone West” but now trees-living, growing 

memorials of their heroism, are being planted as a 
sign that their comrades have not forgotten. In the 
opinion of many Joyce Kilmer, the poet, never did a 
greater thing than when he wrote “Trees.” It was not 
long afterward that he died in the service of his coun- 
try. Kilmer’s little poem has become the inspiration for 
tree planting on a scale of which even he never dreamed, 
for now the American Legion has coupled its forces with 


the American Forestry As- 


At the same time advantage should be taken of this oppor- 
tunity to emphasize the fitting part played by the proper setting 
of memorial trees to any form of memorial as well as to 
encourage both the protection and preservation of all trees now 
growing within our cities. 

Due to the great interest that is being displayed throughout 
the entire country and to the many instances where trees are 
being planted in this relation, the American Forestry Association 
is compiling a National Honor Roll for all Memorial Trees. In 
order that the American Legion may co-operate in a very worthy 
project, the several Department Adjutants are urged to request 
that where their respective Posts have taken any active part or 
know of instances in the community where trees have thus been 
planted, that full particulars be forwarded to the American 
Forestry Association at their address given above. 


FRANKLIN D’OLIER, 





sociation in memorial tree 
planting. The word has 
gone out to every post, in 
every part of the world 
where there is an organiza- 
tion. This letter has just 
come to the Association 
from American Legion 
headquarters : 
Mr. P. S. Ridsdale, 
The American Forestry 
Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Sir: 

Allow me to acknowledge 
and to thank you for your 
letter dated March 31, also for 
the copy of your March num- 
ber which is being forwarded 
under separate cover. 

In view of your previous 
letter and the desire of Nation- 
al Headquarters to co-operate 
with you in the great work 
that your Association is ren- 
dering, I am pleased to be able 
to enclose a copy of Organiza- 
tion Bulletin No. 38 with its 
subject “Trees as Memorials.” 
This bulletin, I may say, has 
been forwarded to every State 
Department in the Union as 
well as to all our possessions 
and to the Department in for- 
eign lands wherever they are 
established. Assuring you of 
the desire of National Head- 
quarters for a continuation of 
hearty co-operation, I am, 








National Photograph Company 


Sincerely yours, Mrs. Walter Reed presents the bronze marker for the memorial tree 
Lieut. Paul Foote, commander of 


—— ae, ee ” at Walter Reed Hospital to 
Russe. G. CREVISTON, American Legion Post 21. 


Director of Organization. 
The Bulletin No. 38 the letter mentions as having been 
sent to every pos follows: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION NATIONAL 
HEADQUARTERS 
MERIDIAN LiFE BuILpING, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
aT BULLETIN 
Organization 
No. 38 
Subject: Trees as Memorials. 

The several Department Adjutants are urged to notify their 
several Posts that should they desire to include the planting of 
trees in their memorial activities, valuable information can be 
obtained by communicating with the American Forestry Associa- 
tion whose address is 1410 H Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 





National Commander. 


f One of the first posts to 
/ plant a memorial tree is 
American Legion Post 21 
at Walter Reed U. S. A. 
General Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Marking the 
anniversary of the decla- 
ration of war against Ger- 
many the Post planted a 
maple on the main drive 
just across the sunken gar- 
den from the administra- 
tion building. Mrs. Walter 
Reed, widow of the famous 
Army surgeon, for whom 
the hospital is named, pre- 
sented for the American 
Forestry Association a 
bronze marker to be placed 
in concrete near the tree. 





The marker was presented 
to Lieutenant Paul Foote, 
of Montana, commander of 
Post 21. The committee 
representing the American 
Forestry Association was 
Mrs. Reed, Mrs. Richard 
Cook, her daughter, the 
wife of Colonel Cook, 
Major-General George A. 
Richards, Major W. F. 
Bevan, Major R. W. Shu- 
feldt, Carl A. Droop, all members of the Association. 
Behind the Fort Myer Band, Colonel James A. Glennan 
and the hospital staff, followed by the American Legion 
Post and nurses all in uniform, marched from the admin- 
istration building to the tree where a hollow square was 
formed. Here Mrs. Reed presented the marker to Lieu- 
tenant Foote and helped to shovel earth over the tree 
while an appropriate program marked the ceremony. 

On April 26 the Tuscaloosa, Alabama, Post of the 
American Legion dedicated 29 trees in memory of their 
comrades. At this ceremony the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy and veterans of other wars had part. The 


PRESENTATION OF THE MARKER 
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trees are planted on Uni- 
versity Avenue in a double 
row thus forming an ave- 
nue of trees that connect 
the University and Tusca- 
Joosa. Fred. R. Maxwell, 
Jr., of the Post, was the 
chairman of the tree plant- 
ing committee. Another 
tree planted in Alabama 
was for Lieutenant Pilot 
Meredith Roberts, who was 
killed flying over the enemy 
lines. The tree was plant- 
ed by the Pelham Chapter 
of the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy. All these 
trees are being registered on 
the national honor roll the 
Association is compiling. 


The reports of plantings are coming in from every 
California is making a fine 


section of the country. 


record. The San Francisco 
Daughters of the Golden West celebrated Arbor Day by 
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CHILDREN PLANTING TREES IN 
JERUSALEM 


Recent news dispatches make the following announce- 
ment: 

Three thousand school children of Jerusalem, cele- 
brating the Jewish Arbor Day recently, planted 500 
trees in the suburbs of the Holy City, inaugurating 
the afforestation program of the Zionists to plant 
a million trees this year in Palestine, according to a 
report from the Zionist Commission in Jerusalem. 

During 1919, 369,000 trees were planted in the effort 
to restore Palestine’s forests, wantonly destroyed by 
Turkish misrule and by the war. The afforestation of 
Palestine, because of its importance in the agricultural 
rejuvenation of the country and in providing lumber 
for construction work of the future, is considered one 
of the most important projects that the Zionists are 
attempting in the Holy Land. 








planting thirty-seven Calli- 
fornia oak trees along the 
State Highway at Ingle- 
side Terrace. The planting 
was in honor of thirty- 
seven fallen heroes. <A 
post was placed by each 
tree bearing a brass plate 
with a suitable inscription 
and the name of the hero 
in whose honor the tree was 
planted. 

The Lodi Women’s Club, 
Civic Section, planted trees 
along the State Highway 
near the entrance to the 
town for a distance of 
nearly a mile. Oriental 
plane trees were planted 
upon the recommendation 


of the State Board of Forestry. The Board of Forestry 
also furnished instructions for planting and supporting 
Native Sons and Native the young trees. The State Highway Commission will 
see that the trees are properly watered. At Fernley, 














National Photograph Company 


Following the presentation of the bronze marker for the memorial tree 
C. by Mrs. Walter Reed, the widow of the Army surgeon, Chaplain 
of which Lieut. Paul Foote is the commander. 


is opposite the administration 


PLANTING THE MEMORIAL TREE AT WALTER REED HOSPITAL 


lanted at Walter Reed, U. S. A. General Hospital at Washington, 
aily accepted the tree on behalf of the American Legion Post 21, 


The tree was placed on the bend in the main drive and overlookin 
The landscape plans are being made by Prof. David Lumsden of Cornel 


i the sunken garden that 
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California, the school children observed Arbor Day by 
planting an American prune tree in honor of Robert 
Beyer, a Fernley soldier who made the supreme sacrifice 
during the war. The Women’s Civic Club, of Wheat- 
land, planted four memorial trees on Arbor Day. The 
trees were planted on the school grounds, with the chil- 
dren of the school taking part in the exercises. Trees 
were planted in honor of McKinley P. Brook, Milton 
McCurry, Claude Boswell and Wilton McDonald. 

A sequoia gigantea was planted at Smartsville in honor 
of Edward J. McGanney, who lost his lift in France, 
October 6, 1918. The tree planting ceremony on Arbor 
Day was under the auspices of the Smartsville Farm 
Center. Fifteen tulip trees were planted along the 
H Street side of McKinley Park, in Sacramento, by the 
children of Marshall School. In 1919 the pupils of the 
same school planted two redwood trees in the park in 
honor of the soldier dead. Planting of the Big Leaf 
Maple along the State Highway at Cotati, in Sonoma 
County, will be continued in the fall. The Cotati Com- 
pany has been issued a permit to line the highway with 
trees for a distance of five miles. It is anticipated that 
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the cities of Santa Rosa and Petaluma will continue the 
planting so that the entire highway between the two cities 
may be lined with trees. The Chamber of Commerce and 
Minerva Club of Santa Maria appointed a joint com- 
mittee which is proceeding with the planting of pepper 
trees along the main street of the city. Other streets 
will ultimately be tree lined. 

Here are fine examples of pushing the work for “Roads 
of Remembrance” for which the Association is campaign- 
ing. These roads lined with memorial trees will provide 
not only a fine memorial but a wonderful setting for 
whatever memorial building or memorial shaft may be 
adopted by various communities. A feature of the whole 
work is the way children are taking part in the programs 
in thousands of places. This means that in the years to 
come they will know and appreciate the value of trees 
and will realize the need of perpetuating our forests. 
Thus the American Legion, the Women’s Clubs and the 
patriotic organizations everywhere are uniting with the 
American Forestry Association in making this great tree 


planting work successful. 


AN APPRECIATION OF COLONEL GRAVES 


N accepting the resignation of Colonel Henry S. 

Graves as Chief Forester of the United States, Sec- 

retary of Agriculture E. T. Meredith wrote the fol- 
lowing letter: 

My Dear Col. Graves: Your decision that you cannot, 
in justice to yourself, continue longer at the head of the 
Forest Service is one which I have received with the 
deepest regret. I am compelled to accept it much against 
my inclination, because | cannot, in fairness to you, do 
otherwise. The loss of your services, however, is a mat- 
ter of great moment to the Department of Agriculture, 
as well as to the public interests which you have so 
effectively protected and advanced; and I sincerely re- 
gret that I shall not have the benefit of your counsel 
and experience as Chief Forester during the remainder 
of my term of office here. 

“The decade through which you have guided the For- 
est Service has been notable in accomplishment, and 
the organization which you have deve.oped to a high 
plane of efficiency has won not merely respect but the 
hearty approval of the West, which is perhaps most di- 
rectly interested in it, as well as the country at large. 
More and more you have made the National Forests 
serve the public welfare. Their usefulness has been ex- 
panded along lines which make the most of their pro- 
ductive resources, scientifically yet practically, and al- 
ways with a sound, far-sighted public policy. You have 
seen to it that they are utilized in helping the home 
builder, in promoting local prosperity, and in contrib- 
uting largely to the benefit of the people as a whole. 
Thus you have given stability and permanence to the 
public forest enterprise—which means true development 
as against destructive exploitation. You have handled 
the public resources in the interests of the many as 


against encouraging or permitting monopoly by a privil- 
eged few. 

“You have put the handling of the public forests on 
a thoroughly businesslike basis from every standpoint. 
Under severe handicaps and discouragements of a kind 
unknown in private business, you have secured an ad- 
mirably trained personnel, developed a system of ad- 
ministration which | believe to be unsurpassed in effec- 
tiveness in any branch of the Government, and con- 
spicuously stimulated, by leadership, a spirit of loyalty 
and devotion to the interests of the public in your or- 
ganization. At the same time, you have recognized that 
the work must be based on technical knowledge—that 
the public welfare must be served by experts and special- 
ists, just as private business is, if public ownership and 
management of the great public properties under the 
jurisdiction of the Forest Service are to meet with the 
highest degree of success. You have, therefore, em- 
phasized the importance of scientific research and of 
the application of its results in the business of ad- 
ministration. The progress made under your direction 
in the development of the basic knowledge of forestry 
and in its practical application has been no less signal 
than the progress made in the building of an efficient 
organization and the working out of good business 
methods. 

“You have also carried to substantial completion a 
great work of land classification, based on sound princi- 
ples which it became your duty to formulate; so that 
large areas, in the aggregate, of agricultural Jands have 
been opened to acquisition and conversion into farms, 
while the lands suited to permanent public ownership 
and administration for forest purposes have been classi- 
fied as such—a step in itself of utmost significance for 
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the permanence of the communities and the resources 
in question. 

“On your initiative primarily a policy of road build- 
ing for the development of the National Forests and the 
benefit of the public has been entered upon. During 
the war not only brought your organization through 
intact and enabled the National Forests to contribute up 
to capacity to the war effort of the country, but you 
employed it extensively in the location of forest supplies 
of war materials and in the solution of important re- 
search problems relating to wartime uses of forest prod- 
ucts. You assisted largely, both in person and through 
the release for foreign service of many of your best 
men, in solving the problem of wood supplies for the 
American Army in France. Within the last few months 
you have taken the lead in a movement which I believe 
to be of the utmost importance, for extending the practice 
of forestry to lands now privately owned and stopping 


AN UNUSUAL YOUNG EUCALYPTUS 
BY ABBOT KINNEY 
HE photograph of the tree with Mr. S. Barker on the 
right and Mr. George J. Cleveland on the left is that 
of a blue gum (Eucalyptus Globulus), planted in October, 
1918, when it was eight inches high, and photographed in 














THE OVERGROWN YOUNGSTER 
Though only one year and four months old, this eucalyptus (blue gum) is 
22 feet high. It is growing on the banks of the Grand Canal, at Venice 
California. 


the first week of February, 1920. One year and four 
months after planting, it was twenty-two feet in height. 
It is especially remarkable in still maintaining the seed- 
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the needless and short-sighted waste of a great basic 
resource through forest destruction. 

“These are large services. By wise judgment, energy, 
vision, and untiring devotion you have rendered them 
to a degree that has been and is the pride of all your 
friends. They entitle you to a large measure of grati- 
tude from the public, to whom they have been ren- 
dered, and you may justly be proud of the record you 
have made. 

“During the time I have been here I have thoroughly 
enjoyed my association with you. Whatever may be 
your plans for the future, you have my best wishes for 
complete success in any undertaking in which you may 
engage. I know you are not going to lose your in- 
terest in the forestry problems of the Nation and that 
the department and the Forest Service will have your 
co-operation and counsel in the discharge of their re- 
sponsibilities for the maintenance, development, and 
sound utilization of our great forest resources.” 


ling form of growth in stem, opposite leaves and in blue- 
white color of leaves. 

The mature blue gum has round stems and alternate 
sickle-shaped leaves of a heavy green color. The photo- 
graph herewith shows the difference though it does not 
show the striking blue color of this tree that has been 
maintained in continuation of the seedling form. 

A large number of species of the Eucalyptus have been 
introduced into California and are growing well in the 
State. Of these the FE. Globulus is the source of the 
standard Euca'yptus oil and of all medicinal preparations 
based on Eucalyptus. The fact that the Globulus is 
planted in groups or groves in California makes the col- 
lection of leaves for the oil easier and cheaper than 
where the leaves must be taken from trees scattered in 
the natural growths of Australia and Tasmania. 

Mistakes in distilling oil from other species of the 
gum is, in California, entirely absent. A large number of 
the gums contain no eucalyptol whatever in the oil from 
the leaves. 

SEEDS FOR GREAT BRITAIN 
HE shipment of American forest tree seeds, donated 
by the American Forestry Association to Great 
Britain to aid in reforesting sections of woodland and 





timberland cut down during the war have reached 
England. 

The following letter of acknowledgement has been 
received from Hon. A. G. Herbert, Secretary of the 
Forestry Commission : 

“I am directed by the Forestry Commissioners to say 
that they have now received the consignments of forest 
tree seeds presented by the American Forestry Associa- 
tion to Great Britain. 

“These seeds will be of great assistance to the com- 
missioners in carrying out reafforestration operations in 
this country, particularly in view of the prevailing 
shortage of tree seeds, and I am to ask you to be good 
enough to convey to the members of your Association 
the sincere thanks of the commissioners for this valua- 
ble gift.” 





FORESTRY, LIVESTOCK AND CUT-OVER 
LANDS OF THE SOUTH 
BY THOMAS P. IVY 


HE shortage of wood pulp and the high cost of 
building materials prove without the aid of statis- 
tics that we have cut and destroyed our forests far 

below the margin of national safety. The price of beef 
and shoes is a sure sign that our cattle grazing lands in 
the West have been so encroached upon by agriculture 
that other sections must make up the deficiency in 
western pasturage if the supply of livestock is to keep 
pace with the increase in population. 

In casting about in search of a solution of the future 
supply of cattle and timber the Southern States have 














COUNTY ROAD THROUGH PINE FOREST 


This stand in Irwin County, Georgia, shows the kind of timber which 
can be grown on cut over lands in the South. 


attracted attention on account of the vast area of cut-over 
lands there that has within it possibilities of the widest 
and highest value to the people of the whole United 
States. That portion of the Southern States known as 
the Coastal Plain has conditions which are most favorable 
for the development of the cattle industry in conjunction 
with reforestation, provided there is applied to the prob- 
lem a well defined national policy that will enable the 
owners of these lands through Governmental financial 
aid to develop their holdings in accordance with their 
best possibilities. 

The Coastal Plain extends from Norfolk, Virginia, to 
Galveston, Texas. If we except southern Florida, which 


is largely prairie with here and there clumps of cyprus 
and cabbage palmetto, and the Mississippi delta in Louisi- 
ana, the soil, flora, the rainfall and other climatic con- 
ditions are quite uniform throughout this area. Origi- 
nally it contained enormous forests of pine, of which 
the two leading species were longleaf and slash pine. 
These forests because of the cheapness of logging and 
lumbering the year round and the high value of the 
timber for all construction purposes have sustained a 
vigorous attack from the lumbermen for the past twenty- 
five years. Only remnants of that great forest are now 
to be seen, mainly in Florida, Louisiana and Texas. 
According to a bulletin recently published by the Interior 
Department, the several coastal states have in them the 


following acreage of cut-over lands: 





State Cut-over lands Area of State 

MMI el Ste alae we Me aa 8 i 12,000,000 acres 167,000,000 acres 
South Carolina.......... 9,500,000 acres 19,516,000 acres 
North Carolina.......... 13,000,000 acres 31,200,000 acres 
pe ee eee 13,500,000 acres 29,675,000 acres 
RIMIMEG sos 5556 see oars cele 12,000,000 acres 29,062,000 acres 
|S eer 12,500,000 acres 35,100,000 acres 
SENG oo oisvis xe or nencins 21,000,000 acres 37,584,000 acres 
IN Bi 5- ia) ce Cees 15,000,000 acres 33,000,000 acres 

MEER fr oaca0 cee euets 108,500,000 acres 382,137,000 acres 


According to these statistics nearly 30 per cent of the 
total area of these states, or an acreage greater than the 








CATTLE GRAZING AND FORESTRY 


Ir 


this longleaf pine forest in Baker County, Florida, cattle are raised 
at a profit in addition to that secured from the forest. 


combined acreage of Alabama, Florida and Georgia, is 
cut-over land. Most of this acreage is held in large 
tracts by lumber companies, one corporation owning, in 
western Florida, more than 300,000 acres. In this un- 
productive acreage is locked up probably the most im- 
portant economic problem that now confronts the people 
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of the United States. How shall that problem be solved 
and how shall these lands be developed? 

The many schemes of colonization that have been 
projected and failed would seem to eliminate that possi- 
bility. In the light of the experience of what has been 
accomplished in the past decade there appear to be three 
solutions of this great problem being worked out by 
different men or corporations in different localities or 
states without any general concert of plan and purpose. 
The three solutions thus in process of development might 
be classified as follows: Livestock ranches, reforesta- 
tion and livestock farms. 

In cattle raising it has been found that one thousand 
head is as small a number as will permit of the highest 
economy in management and one hundred thousand head 
is regarded as the largest number in Texas that ought 
to be under one management on one ranch. As _ yet 
nowhere on the Coastal Plain are there any cattle ranches 


except on the everglades 
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bermen have herds on their cut-over lands but here the 
cattle industry is entirely secondary to that of lumbering, 
is given no expert management, and so furnishes no data 
that would be reliable. In working out this problem no 
rules and regulations of general application can be laid 
down. Each area must be treated in accordance with 
the conditions found on it. We can approximate in a 
general way what should be the results. 

As a starting point, grant that one thousand head of 
cattle is the unit of economy. For grazing purposes, 
allotting ten acres per head, a tract of ten thousand acres 
would be required. Such a tract located anywhere on 
the Coastal Plain would consist of flat wood lands, high 
pine lands, muck, hummock, scrub, swamp and, if in 
southern Florida, prairie lands. The first two will con- 
stitute the area for reforestation in pine and would prob- 
ably amount to three-fifths of the entire tract. The 
remaining two-fifths would be made up of one or more 
or all of the other descrip- 





and prairie lands of south- 
ern Florida. There the in- 
dustry has assumed con- 
siderable proportions and 
so far as can be learned 
from observation has prov- 
ed profitable. Perhaps one 
of the largest herds, about 
30,000, is owned by the 
Consolidated Company of 
Jacksonville. In southern 
Florida ten acres per head 
is allotted as ample pastur- 
age, and on that acreage 
cattle thrive the year round. 
All the management has to 
do is to protect the herd 





against diseases and ticks 
and to cross-breed with 
strains that will give a 
vigorous and large type even in that climate. Of course, 
if for the two months of the year when the pasture is 
leanest these cattle were fed a pound of cotton seed meal 
or other grain per day, it is beneficial. 

In regard to the second solution, reforestation in con- 
junction with cattle raising, opinion is divided in the 
bureaus of the Department of Agriculture where the 
subject has been investigated. In a general way it ap- 
pears that the livestock and forestry experts believe the 
plan practical, but some of the plant specialists are 
doubtful whether grass can be grown sufficiently un- 
der trees to furnish pasturage. And yet tradition 
says that in these primeval forests on the Coastal Plain 
grasses grew so high that cattle could not be seen when 
grazing. So far no experiments have been conducted 
that would justify a conclusion for either side, but the 
facts in the situation present an interesting study. In 
the first place the proper handling of this enterprise 
would require a mar. who was both an expert forester, 
lumberman, and livestock man. In many instances lum- 








A DIPPING VAT 


A necessary treatment by which cattle are protected against ticks. 


tions. These four thousand 
acres should be treated not 
as forest lands primarily, 
but as pasture lands. 
Shrubs that cattle browse 
and canes for winter ever- 
greens should be introduced 
to take the place of growth 
not useful on pastures. 

By adopting such a policy 
the pasture value of these 
four thousand acres could 
be vastly enhanced. 

We have six thousarid 
acres suitable for refores- 
tation. How shall that be 
done and this area used for 
grazing? That is the un- 
tried and debatable experi- 
ment. For reforestation of 





this area we can use longleaf pine and slash pine, one or 
both. Since it is a serious drawback to the practice of 
forestry in this country that the financial returns are so 
long in coming, we should choose, other things being 
equal, species that bring the quickest financial returns. 
With that principle as a guide we should reforest this 
six thousand acres with slash pine on account of the 
rapidity of its growth, its greater rosin product and the 
further fact that it is almost equal in timber qualities to 
longleaf pine. Tables furnished by the Forest Service 
show slash pine yields in cords of pealed pulp wood per 
acre: 12 cords when 13 years old, 25 cords when 19 
years old, 34 cords when 21 years old and 40 cords at 
the age of 27 years. 

If we should decide upon a pulp wood rotation of 
twenty-one years we would have in value per acre from 
pulp wood, taking two dollars per cord as the price, 
sixty-eight dollars. From this same stumpage three years 
before cutting we could take a value in turpentine and 
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rosin based on the following actual figures for operating 
ten acres: 


SOOO cups and gutter lines: «.:.<6< scccnescccdedcadsctinee $100.00 
Three-year lease on this amount of timber........... . 100.00 
EQDOF SOR UMMM. 05. 62c occ ost Acca ove oe erase eh eee 10.00 
Labor for working one season......................... 71.25 
Stilling amount gum gathered... ........5...2. 000000004. 6.00 
Spirit barrele and rosin barrels... ..< 2560.55. .00050% 25.00 

Total cost of operating ten acres one season...... $312.25 


pany, for the Louisiana Experiment Station at Urania, 
Louiasana. Mr. Hardtner puts forth the following ledger 








USE OF CUT OVER LANDS 


Cut over lands of practically no value are made valuable when used by sheep for grazing, as 
is this land of the Southern Lumber Company in Louisiana. 


A low estimate of the yield per year for operating 


these ten acres would be: Three barrels of turpentine 


worth $2 
total of $475. This would give a profit of $162.25 for the 


first year. The yield of the next two 





$225, and ten barrels of rosin worth $250, or a 





account of the business on a cut-over tract of fifteen 
hundred acres: 
1,500 acres at $4.00 per acre.............. 0. cece eee eee $6,000 
GUGM OS GMLIOS 2. oe cco anciosenas adds otenioueine 4,500 
REMMI g cisth aslo aa So OLS a Oe aa ae ee ere ee 500 
NINES fas oi bho Py wale ath cnnel ene dare ce ar 100 
ONGC oot reniscienenta eOn ere e wovedeeeeeen 1,750 
Total investment... ............. $12,850 
ANNUAL COST OF OPERATIONS 
SNURU TEs a5 55.52 ee nena ae $300 
dp 2” TE ee a arene nr. wean nem ; 150 
Interest at 7 per cent on investment . 900 
Winter feed for cattle... ........... ; 900 
NOM yo ola x arcs wikia dst vapedeeee en $2,250 
ANNUAL RETURNS 
Sale of fifty head cattle.............. $2,000 
Sale of fifty cords of wood.... ....... 250 
AMR irra cade Shee cacece gaa $2,250 


Using these figures as a basis we 
should have to sell from the herd of one 
thousand annually three hundred head, 
and at $40 per head, this would give a 
gross return of $12,000, or a net annual 
profit of $3,900 on a herd of one thou- 
sand head. 

The third method of utilizing these 
cut-over lands on the Coastal Plain is as 





farm lands for cattle farms where the food is grown for 
the cattle by cultivation of the soil as distinct from the 
ranch method of southern Florida where native forage 


supplies the food. Mr. D. J. Renfroe, of Thomasville, 





years would not be so large, but as there 
would be no lease charges for those two 
years the net profit would be equal to the 
first year. From these figures a profit 
of $50 per acre for the three-year period 
is apparent and this added to the pulp 
wood gives a profit of nearly five dollars 
per acre per year throughout the pulp 
wood rotation of twenty-one years. 





In the meantime what has become of 
our one thousand head of cattle. Has 
the reforestation of the six thousand 
acres lessened their pasturage? Here 
again only an actual experiment can give 
the desired information. But it seems 
probable that the first third and the last 
third of this period of twenty-one years 
would furnish open space enough for 
good pasturage and that probably the 
intermediate third might be too shady for the best pas- 
turage unless some shade loving grass is found to keep 
an even pasturage throughout the whole rotation. 

As to the profits of the cattle industry thus conducted 
there are no available figures. The nearest approach to 
anything of the kind are the experiments conducted by 
Mr. Henry E. Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Com- 


EXPERIMENT 











FARM OF S. W. COLONIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


Hampshire pigs raised on fenced pine land with oats for winter grazing, will be fattened 


on peanuts and hardened on corn. Jasper County, Texas. 


Georgia, is the most conspicuously successful of the cattle 
farmers on the Coastal Plain. When he began his ex- 
periments a few years ago, these open old field lands 
around Thomasville could be bought for ten dollars per 
acre. Today the price of the same type of lands in that 
locality is forty dollars per acre, due largely to Mr. Ren- 
froe’s success in cattle farming. Mr. Renfroe got his 








may: 
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results by converting these old fields into permanent pas- 
tures through the introduction of grasses and legumes 
that yield forage the year round. Carpet grass called by 
some the blue grass of the Coastal Plain is the largest 
factor in Mr. Renfroe’s experiments. Instead of ten 
acres per head Mr. Renfroe’s pastures carry one head 
of cattle per acre. As pasture lands the year round there 
is no doubt that the Coastal Plain can be made superior 
to any other part of our country. 

To recapitulate. The total of these cut-over lands in 
the coast states of the South, from Texas to North Caro- 
lina, inclusive, was 108,500,000 acres, or an area larger 
than the combined area of Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida. On the lowest estimate, that of ten acres per 
head of cattle, this 
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board feet per acre at the end of a timber rotation of 
fifty years provided that lumber is desired instead of pulp 
wood. In the meantime there would be the income from 
the several turpentine operations that could be carried 
on during this rotation. 

Therefore, this is a problem that appeals to the nation 
for help in its solution and the solution can only be reach- 
ed by a vigorous co-operative state and national policy 
that aims to find the right man to handle every acre of 
this cut-over land in accordance with its site and soil 
demands and protect him in his business by enforcing 
the laws against fence-cutters and fire-starters. The 
first step, therefore, would be a forest and soil survey of 
every acre so that no mistake might be made in trying 
to do something for 





area would pasture 
annually ten mil- 
lion eight hundred 
fifty thousand head 
of cattle. Accord- pe 
ing to the January 

report of the De- 





partment of Agri- 
culture there are in 
the United States a 
total of milk cows 
and other cattle of 
68,132,000 valued at 
$3,936,256,000. By 
the same statistics 
there is in the 
Coastal Southern 
States which have been considered in this article a total 
of milk cows and cattle of 12,744,000 distributed as 
North Carolina, 722,000; South Carolina, 460,- 


> {/<-- 


follows: 
000; Georgia, 1,232,000; Florida, 1,101,000; Alabama, 
1,244,000; Mississippi, 1,287,000; Louisiana, 1,102,000; 
Texas, 5,596,000. 

The cut-over lands in the Coastal Plain of the Southern 
States can be made to furnish pasture to carry one-sixth 
of the total cattle now in the United States, and five- 
sixths of the total number now in the Coastal States of 
the south from Texas to North Carolina, inclusive. At 
the same time three-fifths of these now idle lands could 


also be made to grow timber at the rate of ten thousand 





GOATS ON CUT OVER LANDS 


Another use to which cut over land has been put by the Great Southern Lumber Company at 
ogalusa, Louisiana. 


which neither the 
soil nor the climate 
+ isadapted. Thesec- 
ond step would be 
for the Government 
to broaden the 
Farm Loan Act so 
that financial as- 
sistance could be 
extended to the 
men engaged in 
converting a waste 
area into forests 
and fields that 
would produce food 
and shelter for one- 
sixth of the entfre 











population of the United States. How much such assist- 
ance would accomplish can be measured by what has been 
done in the South in the last ten years without Gov- 
ernment financial assistance. The increase in cattle has 
been thirty per cent since 1910 and in hogs nearly 
seventy-five per cent. 

Of twenty leading hog producing states ten are south- 
ern. Georgia is in the forefront with a total of 
3,165,000 swine and is surpassed by only six northern 
states. Furthermore, in 1910 there was not a packing 
house on the Coastal Plain from Norfolk to New 
Orleans. Today there is a packing house in nearly every 


two hundred miles of this territory. 





M. BURRIS, formerly City Forester of Trenton, 

° N. J., has resigned to become one of the firm of 
Black, Burris & Fiske, Inc., consulting landscape archi- 
tects and foresters, with offices in the Broad Street Bank 
Building, at Trenton. Mr. Burris acted as City Forester 
for Trenton for more than two years, and his work dur- 
ing that time speaks for itself. He carries with him the 
best wishes of many friends for success in his new field 


of endeavor. 


HE following applied for life membership in the 
American Forestry Association in March and were 
elected : 

Julian Wood, Pennsylvania; William R. Webster, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. Hallie Davis, Elkins, District of 
Columbia; Mrs. Z. Chafee, Rhode Island; Pine Tree 
Manufacturing Company, Minnesota, and George E. 


Matthies, Connecticut. 
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CALL EDITORS TO UNITE FOR FOREST POLICY 








ARD pressed by 

shortage the newspapers from all 
parts of the country are calling for 
action on a national forest policy 
under the banner of the American 
Forestry Association. Various edi- 
torial views of the editors follow: 


the newsprint 


Louisville Courier-Journal: The news- 
paper cannot use substitutes for paper! 

Pulpwood is being sold at $25 a cord 
in Canada. Pulpwood is being shipped 
500 miles to mills, and paper is shipped 
much further to consumers. Within twen- 
ty years, in the opinion of the American 
Forestry Association, the pulpwood supply 
of New England and the Lake States will 
be about gone. Forestry, as a national 
enterprise, as a State enterprise, as a pro- 
ject of private owners of lands, must be 
undertaken vigorously that the supply of 
the kinds of timber suitable for paper mak- 
ing and the more numerous varieties suit- 
able for lumber shall be renewed faster 
than consumed. 


Salt Lake Tribune: The American For- 
estry Association of Washington is cam- 
paigning for a national forest policy and 
will get it if the right kind of men are 
elected to the two Houses of Congress. 
Under present conditions, the newspapers 
of the United States are experiencing 
great difficulty in supplying their readers 
with the news of the day, owing to the 
shortage of print paper. According to 
figures given out by the Forestry Associa- 
tion, this is what has happened to the pulp 
wood industry: 

The use of pulpwood in the manufacture 
of news-print paper has been developed 
only in the last fifty years. Of all the 
paper used in the United States, 22 per 
cent is used by the newspapers. 

Before the war, news-print paper sold 
for about two cents a pound, now it sells 
in large quantities for five cents a pound, 
and in small quantities up to ten cents a 
pound. 

Evidently it is high time we adopted a 
national forest policy. There has been 
entirely too much waste in times past and 
the work of reforestation has not been 
prosecuted as vigorously as it should have 
been. The problem is one of great mo- 
ment, and should not be sidetracked by 
Senators and representatives in favor of 
questions which smell of politics. The 
newspapers of the country should unite in 
demanding action. Relief will come quick- 
ly enough if pressure of this kind is applied. 


Rochester Democrat and Chronicle: Those 
who wonder why the price of paper is so 
high, and why it seems to be going higher 
all the time, can find an answer to the 
questions in their minds from some sta- 
tistics made available by the American 
Forestry Association. This organization 
is Campaigning for a national forest policy. 

While the news-print shortage is a 
problem of great magnitude in itself, it is 
but one factor in the forest equation. The 
fundamental fact that must be borne in 
mind, and the basis of the Forestry Asso- 
ciation’s campaign, is that the forests are 
rapidly disappearing. If nothing is done 
to replace something of what is gone and 
conserve that which remains, the time is 
near at hand when timber for all purposes 
will practically be unobtainable. It is 
against this deplorable condition that the 
Forestry Association’s campaign is direct- 
ed. It deserves universal support, and it is 
to be hoped that it will be successful. 


Gadsden, Ala., Journal: Why are the 
rates, circulation and _ subscription, for 
newspapers advancing? Because of the 
scarcity of news-print paper. Why is 
news-print paper becoming scarce? An- 
swer to the latter question is given in a 
convincing manner in a bulletin issued by 
the American Forestry Association. The 
remedy lies in several directions. In the 
first place, there must be further conserva- 
tion of the present supply of paper. Then, 
there are the methods suggested by the 
Forestry Association, as follows: by devel- 
oping the industry in the Northwest and 
in Alaska; by perpetuating forests in tim- 
ber in them; possibly by the collection 
and repulping of newspaper and its reuse 
by mixing with it new pulp. 


Watertown, N. Y., Standard: Some 
startling statements were made at a re- 
cent meeting of the American Forestry 
Association. The most surprising was the 
declaration of President Charles Lathrop 
Pack that 25 to 30 years is the limit of 
which our forests will hold out under the 
present drain. As alarming as this is, the 
country is paying but little attention to it. 
In 1904, President Roosevelt gave the first 
clarion call for woods conservation. Six- 
teen years have passed, but this government 
as yet has no definite forestry policy. It 
is the only civilized country that has none. 


Des Moines Capttal: American For- 
ESTRY Magazine data shows that the raw 
material that supports a large share of our 
industries comes from forests. Work is 
given by the 276,000 manufacturing estab- 


lishments that use wood in some form, to 
over seven hundred thousand wage earners. 

Manufacturing establishments using 
wood pay out annually over a billion dol- 
lars for raw material. The value of the 
wood-using industries is slightly more than 
doubled by the process of refinement at the 
hands of more than a million wage earners. 

These are huge figures and their very 
magnitude makes them difficult of ready 
perception. But in no other way perhaps 
can the greatness and wealth represented 
by the wood-using industries of the coun- 
try be pointed out. One inhabitant out of 
every 100 forming the hundred million pop- 
ulation of the United States is a wage 
earner whose earnings depend upon the 
uninterrupted supply of raw material from 
the forest. 


Indianapolis News: The donation by the 
American Forestry Association of 35,000,- 
000 tree seeds to Great Britain, France, 
3elgium and Italy for the rehabilitation of 
forests sacrificed in the war, is a note- 
worthy episode in America’s post-war re- 
lations with Europe. The recipients of the 
gift are reported as deeply impressed with 
its value. Europe, of course, has long 
since realized the value of forests. It cut 
them away for war purposes with the 
greatest reluctance, and it has set about 
restoring them as one of the first acts of 
reconstruction. 

It is significant that an association 
formed primarily for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a sensible American forestry 
policy should be able to provide such nec- 
essary help to countries that have already 
proved the value of state supervised for- 
estry activities. In so promptly providing 
these seeds, the Association has shown that 
it is prepared to help America, but if 
America insists on stumbling along in the 
dark, as it has since attention was called 
to the condition of its forests, the Associa- 
tion is just as ready to help friendly na- 
tions until the United States can be made 
to see the magnitude of its mistake. 

Forty years from now American travel- 
ers in Europe will find many forests serv- 
ing an admirable economic and esthetic 
purpose upon ground which today has been 
cut over. They will praise France, Bel- 
gium and other countries for their fore- 
sight in attending to reforestation as soon 
after the war as possible. Meanwhile, the 
United States is neglecting just such an 
opportunity, but not entirely, for here and 
there are signs of genuine public interest in 
forests, and Indiana is fortunate in being 
among the states which have made a fair 
beginning toward a definite policy. 
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NATIONAL HONOR ROLL, MEMORIAL TREES 


Trees have been planted for the following and registered with the American Forestry Association, which 
desires to register each Memorial Tree planted in the United States. A certificate of registration will be sent to 
each person, corporation, club or community reporting the planting of a Memorial Tree to the Association. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 

By Tuscaloosa Post, American Legion: An- 
thony A. Dauser, Ed. Deaton, Perry Edward 
Doss, Findlay Brown Durrett, William A 
Farris, Luther M. Gardner, William Gram- 
mer, Joseph Golden Hinds, Charles L. Lat 
ner, Anders Laycock, Farley William Moody, 
Jesse W. McPherson, Jesse Coleman Pearson, 
William DeVane Pullen, Marvin Randolph, 
Isaac A. Robertson, William T. Roycroft, 
William Royal Seay, Lester Jared Snow, 
Allen E. Turner, George W. Turner, Mitt 
M. Sullivan, Edward Lawrence Williams, Os- 
car Cottrell, Willie S. Phillips, Sims E. 
Partrick, Lewis Edelman, Joe Leach, William 


Russel. 


GRAYSONIA, ARK. 
By C. I. C. Class of Sunday School: Ollie 
Price, Roy Copeland. 


OROVILLE, CAL. 


By Mrs. A. F. Jones: Albert Foster Jones 


DAWSON. GA. 
By Georgia Daughters of Confedercy: John 
Willis Daniel, J. R. Davis 


FRANCE 
By Mrs. Herman Dowd: Lt. Meredith L 
Dowd. 


CARTHAGE, ILL. 
By Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Hartzell: Phillip 
William Hartzell 


URBANA, ILL. 

By University of Illinois: Truman Obet 
Aarvig, Alvin James Adams, Charles Patrick 
Anderson, Michael Louis Angarola, Alan 
Newton Ash, John Willard Bailey, Harold 
John Barnes, Lloyd Kaylor Bartholomew, 
Lowell Wilson Bartlett, Bohuslav Bartos, 
Frank Allyn Benitz, John Stanley Bennehoff, 
Merrill Manning Benson, Edwards Hall Berry, 
Benjamin Harrison Bloebaum, Irving Jerome 
Bluestein, Vinson Runyan Boardman, Arthur 
Lee Bonner, Marcus Huber Branham, George 
Ray Brannon, William Edgar Brotherton, 
Bayard Brown, Waldo Reinhart Brown, John 
Edward Burroughs, Charles Bowen Busey, 
Charles Edwin Caldwell, William Joseph Cal- 
lahan, Jay Ira Carpenter, Leslie George Chand- 
ler, Minor Judson Chapin, Harry Leslie Clay- 
ton, Paul McKinley Clendenen, Frank May 
nard Colcord, Linn Palmer Cookson, Willis 
Hugh Cork, Bruce Nutter Culmer, Robert 
Marshall Cutter, Homer Walston Dahringer, 
John Henry Dallenbach, Theodore Frederic 
Demeter, David Woods Dunlap, James Ed 
ward Durst, Vincent John Dushek, William 
Franklin Earnest, Adrian Clair Edwards, Elmo 
Krehl Eson, Emery C. Farver, James Alva 
Gain, Francis Moses Gaylord, Lloyd Havens 
Ghislin, Ralph Egley Gifford, Isaac Van 
Tyle Goltra, Thomas Goodfellow, Algernon 
De Waters Gorman, Otto Benton Gray, Robert 
Marion Greene, Julius Elmer Gregory, George 
Philip Gustafson, Chester Gilbert Hadden, 
Frederick Hadra, Milo Lincoln Haley, William 
Jacob Hamilton, John Conner Hanley, Howard 
Henry Hardy, Everett Leonard Harshbarger, 
James Burr Hickman, John A. Hirstein, Leon 
ard Cunningham Hoskins, Peter Marion Huis- 
inga, Allen Kirk Hyde, Ralph Imes, Lenton 


Willis James, Hubert Jessen, Joseph Henry 
Johnston, Archibald Floyd Keehner, Otis Her- 
bert Kirchert, Robert Dudley Kirkland, Bay- 
ard Taylor Klotsche, John Carl Kromer, Ed- 
gar Alfred Lawrence, Theodore Edwin Lay- 
den, John Charles Lee, Raymond George Leg- 
gett, Oscar Edwin Landsea, Everett Robertson 
Leisure, Lester Ray Lewis, Wilfred Lewis, 
Leslie Alvin Liggett, John Royer Lindsay, 
Robert Lewis Long, Clare Parsons McCaskey, 
Louis Douglas McCaughey, Isaac Frost Mc- 
Collister, Leo Glenn McCormack, Joel Fumas 
McDavid, John McDonough, William Howard 
Mandeville, Lewis Vinton Manspeaker, Leo 
Joseph Mattingly, Dean Ellsworth Memmen, 
Alexander Val Mercer, Russell Micenheimer, 
Donald Joseph Miller, Wayne Kenneth Moore, 
Guy Edward Morse, William Earle Mosher, 
Charles Sol Narkinsky, John Lowrie Needham, 
Ralph Mathew Noble, Thomas Olazagasti, Edwin 
August Olson, Raymond Webb Parker, Miles 
McKinstry Parmely, Lloyd Melvin Parr, Clyde 
Fugate Pendelton, William Chandler Peter- 
son, Louis Irving Phillis, James Blaine Phipps, 
Eric Frederick Pihlgard, Horation Nicholas 
Powell, Hugh Mitchell Price, Benjamin James 
Prince, James Kempt Read, Lawrence Scott 
Riddle, John W. Sackett, Harold Cordes 
Schreiner, William Joseph Sense, A. Vernon 
Sheetz, Carl Lee Sherman, Harold Stein Sei- 
bert, Bruce Lucius Sizer, Clarence Walter 
Smith, Philip Overton Smith, William Everett 
Smoot, Reginald Gardiner Squibb, Otto Stae- 
heli, Harold Hoyle Sutherland, Dana Elery 
Swift, Alexander Stephen Tarnoski, John 
Lawrence Teare, Norman James Tweedie, 
Charles Arthur Wagner, Elliott Pyle Walker, 
Edward Wallace, Manierre Barlow Ware, 
Hiram Hannibal Wheeler, William Erastus 
Wheeler, Jr., George Edward Wilcox, Lloyd 
Garrison Williams, Frederic Hance Winslow, 
Leslie Abram Waterbury, Warren Crooke 
Woodward, Edith Marian Morgan, Edward 
Kent Armstrong, Arthur Lewis Beyerlin, Al- 
bert Charles D‘Vorak, William H. Gurther, 
Orlando Merrill Gochnaur, Calvin W. Hesse, 
Samuel Brody Leiserwitz, Leo Cassius Miller, 
Harry Henry Strauch, Burt Hamor Ward, 
George Lynn Weaver. Roy Wayne Purdum, 
Harold Charles Buchanan, Charles Le* Roy 
Gustafson, Lynn Elmer Knorr, Alfred Thorpe 
Morison, Ralph Waldo Tippet, Cyril George 
Hopkins, Charles Henry Gundlock, Charles 


Leslie Starkel. 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 

By Service Star Legion: Edward Foresman, 
Arthur O. Leaf, W. J. Memmer, Chester Platt, 
Otho Rector, William Deets, Russell Kent, 
Chester Deboy, Walter Behrens, James O’Con- 
nor, Robert Morse, Anthony Wilken, William 
Rosa, Ralph Hill, Roy E. Hart, Henry Ober- 
meyer, John W. Frank, Mahlon Unger, Frank 
Campbell, T. E. Bigelow, J. Vernon Ray- 
mond Reitemeyer, Wallace McGuire, Frank 
Baer, John Hendrickson, Herman Kolkona, 


John W. Vestor, Edward Harty, Harry Rock, 
Thomas Geinstrom, Corbin Brankam, Elmer 
Rothenberger, Clarence Booch, S. F. Shaffer, 
Carl Shutz, Fred Phillips, Harry Messenger, 
Ralph Ray, James Bowsher, Emil Wiser, 
Robert McGrath, Robert Wagner, Frank Ost 
heimer, George Rogers, John Sherlock, David 
Fisher, Theodore Baumgardt, W. J. Corring- 


ham, William Owens, Lloyd D. Tschapt, Mike 
Beeker, Robert Coleman, James Halloway, 
Ernest Levering, Charles McKinney, J. F. 
Buckley. 


WASHINGTON, IND. 


By Washington Rotary Club: William H 
Wood, Elmer Ishum, Clarence R. White, Mack 
Burch, Richard Whisman, Ray Allen, Harry 
E. Elswick, Eugene Paul Smith, Earl Ed- 
wards, James McPherson, Joseph McCriskan, 
Silas M. Spaulding, William Thomas, Bernard 
Norris, Austin Wood, Daniel V. Taylor, Jep- 
tha C. Potts, Carl F. Mandabach, Emil Mat- 
tingly, Clarence Brothers, Crystal McCord, 
Clarence S. Asdall, John F. Peterson, George 
Flick, Thurman Dalton, William C. Cissell, 
Frank Lechner, Hollis Ray Goodwin, Ear- 
nest Ezra Bryer, William Henry Potts, Frank 
Falvian Doane, John Bryer. Jefferson V 


Vincent. 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA 

By Service Star Legion: Harry Anderson, 
Tommy Arkless, Samuel Allison, William M. 
Boyd, Wilford M. Bauder, Wells Besco, Don- 
ald Blakely, Dwight Bardley, Paul Coffin, 
Roy E. Crotinger, James Walter Collier, Frank 
Lacey Davis, Eldris Dales, Chas. H. Daily, 
John Daly, William Davidson, Homer Deutsch- 
man, Clifford Ervin Evans, Raymond Ed- 
wards, Edwin J. Evans, Raymond Eaton, 
Carl Endgreen, Cecil Freeman, Raymond Ful 
ler, Virgil Guthrie, Thomas Garrington, Daws 
Hammond, Harry Hart, Wilbur Clifford John- 
son, David F. Kirk, Ernest L. Kent, Virgil 


Knight, Edgar Linderman, John L. Linder- - 


man, Edward Marcus Lewis, Walter Clarence 
Minor, Floyd A. Moore, Harold Dale Mellott, 
Howard Martin, Sol Morris, Charles A. Marks, 
Cornelius B. McCabe, Fred Mathes, Glen Mor- 
row, Harry Middleton, Perry Newton, Paul 
Noel, Harold Nichols, Phillip Plaster, Hollis 
T. Page, Manford Pearson, John Porter, Har- 
mon Roy Stringfellow, Irwin L. Sears, Her- 
bert J. Sarvis, Paul Scott, Joseph Slavenaker, 
James E. Smith, William Short, Clifford Tay- 
lor, Louis Turner, Forrest C. Ufford, John 
Van Veen, Gilbert Van Maanen, Joseph Wil- 
lard Whitcomb, Gilbert Woods, Hugh Stan- 
ley Newell, Charles G. Russell, James P. 
Hoeller, Jacob M. Bolsom 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANS. 

By Community Service Council: Albert Hest- 
wood, Corp. Isaac Frantz Scott, Shelton Beaty, 
Capt. John T. Bossi, Corn. Roy Brown, Ivel L. 
Bracher, Angus Ralston, Charles Brown, Law- 
rence Vernon Boaz, Clovis Mattingly, Ever- 
ette Kirkpatrick, Delbert Buck, Ephraim Love, 
Omar Curtis, Thomas Fleming, Arthur H. 
Gilliland, Algie McKinney, Earl Marshall, 


Lawrence Ward. 


SPARKS, MD. 

By Halten Garden Club of Baltimore Coun- 
ty: Sgt. Charles H. Bruehl, Samuel Edwin 
Wilhelm. 

MANTEE, MISS. 


By Mantee School: Grady Durham. 


ARLINGTON, N. J. 
By Mrs. J. E. Frobisher: Lt. Joseph Edwin 
Frobisher. 
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Build Roads of Remembrance 





MAY 
17 to 22 











MAY 
17 to 22 





THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Calls Ship By Truck Week, May 17 to 22, the big opportunity for putting before the 
public the idea of tree planting along the highways of the country and thereby making a 


magnificent and long-lived memorial in honor of our country’s heroes. 


Put the idea of 
Memorial Tree 
planting plan of the 
American Forestry 
Association before 
the committee in 
charge of Ship By 
Truck Week in your 
town. 











WHICH DO YOU LIKE BEST? 


Trees on one side of the road, or telegraph poles on the other. 








Telegraph poles 
or trees? This road 
shows what can be 
done in beautifying 
them as we build 
the roads for the 
trucks of modern 
transportation. 


ike Great Burden of the Highway Is Civilization 


* neve The American Forestry Association, Washington, D. C., will furnish anyone, free of 


“an attractive bulletin on how to select, plant and care for trees on streets, roads, 


ys and elsewhere. 




















POISON IVY, OAK AND SUMAC 


HE best ways to avoid ivy and sumac poisoning, the 
most practical means of eradicating these noxious 
plants, and the most approved method of treating 
cases of such poisoning have been the subjects of an 
investigation conducted jointly by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the Public Health Service 

















POISON IVY 


This is also known as poison oak. It should be carefully avoided and 
wherever possible the plants should be destroyed 


of the United States Treasury Department. Despite gen- 
eral belief there is good reason for believing that absolute 
immunity from ivy and sumac poisoning does not exist, 
investigators state. They also found that many common 
methods of treatment are not to be commended. 

Poison ivy is sometimes called poison oak. Poison 
sumac is also known in various localities as poison dog- 
wood, poison elder, poison ash, thunderwood, and poison- 
wood. These poisonous plants are widely distributed. 
While no accurate estimates can be made as to the eco- 
nomic losses resulting from poisoning, the total is very 
great, and there is urgent need for widespread campaigns 
to eradicate these noxious plants. 

If one must handle these poisonous plants, gloves, 
preferably of rubber, should be worn. After the gloves 
have been removed they should be thoroughly washed 
with soap and water and rinsed several times. Inasmuch 
as the clothing which comes in contact with the leaves 
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may be a source of infection for a considerable period, 
care should be taken in changing the garments, and also 
the shoes. Many cases of poisoning have resulted merely 
from contact with exposed clothing. 

One of the surest and best methods of minimizing or 
preventing infection after the hands, face, or other parts 
of the body have been exposed, is to wash and rinse them 
repeatedly with an abundance of good kitchen soap and 
hot water. The poison, after being deposited on the skin, 
requires some time to penetrate, and if this penetration 
can be prevented by thorough washing, eruption and 

















POISON SUMAC 
This poisonous leaf, also known as esagee dogwood or poison elder, grows 
on moist ground and in swamps. They can be readily distinguished from 
the harmless Sumac and species of ash elder and other shrubs with 
somewhat similar foliage. 


irritation will not result. While exposed parts should 
be cleansed in this manner as soon after exposure ag® 
possible, it is worth while to make the attempt even 12% 
or 20 hours afterwards in the hope that at least-apertion- 
of the poison may be removed. A heavy lather should be 
produced and the washing should be continued several 
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minutes. Severe scrubbing with a brush is not advisable, 
but several swabs or small compresses of gauze may be 
used, discarding each in turn, so that the poison may not 
be distributed by the cloth. 

Bathing with alcohol diluted with an equal amount of 
water is also an effective preventive. Where exposure 
has been more general, a bath for the entire body, fol- 
lowed by a change of clothing, is a good preventive 
measure. The hair should not be neglected. Bathing, if 
not accompanied by sufficient changing of water or 
rinsing, may result in spreading the rash to skin that had 
not been infected. In cases that are at all serious a 
physician should be consulted. 

The investigators call attention to the fact that scores 
of remedies and prescriptions are more or less in popular 
favor, but in spite of the claims they assert that no 
specific treatment for poisoning from ivy and sumac is 
yet available. Ointments should not be used in the acute 
stage of the disease. In the later stages, however, sooth- 
ing and astringent ointments may be of value in allaying 
irritation and hastening cure. The extent to which it is 
desirable to use solutions of permanganate of potash, 
hyposulphite of soda, sulphate of magnesium (Epsom 
salts), and other remedies, is also discussed. Sugar of 
lead, formerly much used, often proves disappointing if 
applied after inflammation has developed, and the user 
runs the risk of lead poisoning if this substance is 
applied extensively. 

The names “poison oak” and “poison ivy” are used 
interchangeably in many localities. The plant generally 
known as poison oak throughout the Pacifie Coast occurs 
as a bush, sometimes four or five feet high, and has 
leaflets resembling the leaves of the western oak, but it 
is also found as a vine, and is sometimes called poison ivy. 

In the East from New Jersey, Delaware, and Virginia 
southward the name “poison oak” is often used to dis- 
tinguish from the poison ivy vine, a form occurring as 
a bush with lobed leaflets, a little resembling the leaves of 
scrub cak. Westward from Minnesota, Nebraska, and 
Arkansas to Washington, Montana, Colorado, and New 
Mexico this name is applied to a low bush or trailing 
shrub which does not climb. The leaves of all forms have 
stout, rather long stems bearing three leaflets, two of 
which are opposite and short stalked, while the third has 
a long stalk. The leaflets are from one to four inches 
long, dark green on the upper surface, lighter (sometimes 
with a velvety covering of fine hairs) underneath, with 
smooth or somewhat indented margins. 

In the Eastern States and westward as far as Wyom- 
ing to Texas the Virginia creeper is found generally in 
the same location as poison ivy vine, which it resembles 
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somewhat in its habits and the shape of its leaflets; but 
it can be readily distinguished from poison ivy in that 
its leaves are divided into three to five leaflets to the stalk. 
Moreover, though it is sometimes supported by aerial 
rootlets, like poison ivy, it also has numerous tendrils 
like those of the grape vine, and its inedible fruits are 
blue, with red stems, and contain two or three seeds. 

Poison sumac grows in moist ground, usually in 
swamps or along low, miry banks of streams and ponds. 
It occurs from New England to Florida, and westward 
to Minnesota, Arkansas, and Louisiana. The poison 
sumac leaves are readily distinguished from the harm- 
less sumac and species of ash, elder, and other shrubs 
and trees, having a somewhat similar foliage, and the 
character, appearance, and color of the fruits furnish 
other simple means of identification. Furthermore, the 
poison sumac occurs on moist or swampy land, and in 
drier locations is found only along the borders of swamps 
or bogs. The number of leaflets into which the leaves of 
the harmless sumacs are divided range from 9g to 21 and 
31, while the poison sumac leaves divide into 7 to 13 
leaflets. 

While many persons are of the opinion that contact 
with these plants is not necessary to produce poisoning, 
it is probable that many cases supposed to have originated 
in this way have actually been due to direct or indirect 
contact. There are cases on record showing that the 
smoke from burning plants will give rise to irritation, and 
in some cases severe poisoning has resulted from this 
form of exposure. Regarding the popular belief that 
some persons are wholly immune, the investigators state 
that there is good reason to believe absolute immunity 
does not exist, although it is recognized that some persons 
are much less susceptible than others. 

Eradication of these plants should be widely undertaken 
and followed up systematically. Every landowner should 
feel a measure of responsibility in this matter. The 
simplest method is by grubbing, in which care should be 
taken to cover the hands properly, and also to prevent 
infection by means of the clothing. 

The plants in fields may be destroyed by plowing them 
up and putting in cultivated crops. Often repeated 
mowing is also effective. The use of kerosene is recom- 
mended where injury to other plants or trees is not to 
be feared. It may be applied with a sprinkler or a 
spraying pump, and in many cases one application is 
sufficient. Arsenate of soda has been used very suc- 
cessfully to kill poison ivy on trees 6 to 10 inches in 
diameter without injury to the trees, as well as on stone 
walls, buildings, and along fences. 












INSECTS AND DISEASES WHICH INJURE TREES 


In the first place, there is no single remedy for all insect pests. 
Avoid as unreliable advice recommending “cure-alls.” 

Many insects cannot be exterminated by spraying, but years of 
study and experiment have resulted in remarkable advances in 
methods of control. 

Distinguish injury »y insects from damage by diseases. Bor- 
ceaux mixture, frequently recommended for any injury or 
damage to trees, does not kill insects; it only prevents and con- 
trols damage by disease. Chewing insects are generally con- 
trolled by poisoning what they feed on, while sucking insects 
are only controlled by spraying the insects themselves. 


Must Understand Feeding Habits of Insects. 


Before using any material for the control of insect pests, deter- 
mine how the creature secures its food—(1) whether by chewing 
and swallowing portions of its food, or (2) by sucking the juices 
of plants through a tiny beak inserted in the plant tissues. 

The first group, usually called chewing insects, can generally 
be controlled by poisoning their food at an advantageous time 
with some of the well-known arsenical compounds. The work of 
chewing insects is usually recognized by the ragged or per- 
forated condition of the foliage which is attacked. 

The second group, composed of sucking insects, can be con- 
trolled by oily or corrosive contact sprays applied directly to 
the bodies of the insects. It is useless to attempt any control 
of a sucking insect by the application of a stomach poison 
either to the surface or in the sap of a food plant. The work 
of sucking insects is not so easily recognized as that of the pre- 
ceding group since the affected plants show little external injury. 
Gradual weakening, wilting or shriveling of the attacked plant 
is generally evidence of attack by sucking insects. 


Most Satisfactory Commercial Preparations. 


{nsects that suck the juices from plants, foliage, etc., such as 
lice, green, black and white aphis or fly, mealy bug, red spider 
and scale, thrust their proboscis into the leaf or stem, and are 
not affected by stomach poisons; so they must be destroyed by 
contact insecticides. Those in powder form kill by closing the 
breathing pores in the insects skin; or in fluid form by being 
absorbed through these pores. The best contact insecticides in 
powder form are hellebore, slug shot and tobacco dust. The best 
in fluid form are aphine, black leaf 40, fish (whale) oil soap, 
nicotine (tobacco extract), kerosene miscible oil and lemon oil. 

Insects that eat plants, foliage, vegetables, fruits, flowers, etc., 
whether bugs, beetles, worms, caterpillars or slugs, are more 
quickly and effectually destroyed with a poisonous stomachic 
insecticide such as arsenate of lead, Paris green or hellebore. 
These, if applied according to directions, are so diluted as to 
be harmless to vegetation and to animal life. Less poisonous 
stomachic and contact insecticides are kerosene emulsion, slug 


shot, etc. 
Common Arsenical Sprays for Chewing Insects. 


Paris Green is still a satisfactory insecticide if its foliage- 
burning qualities are overcome with the addition of a small 
amount of lime. Arsenate of lead is a more satisfactory mate- 
rial, which seems to meet most of the requirements for an 
arsenical poison that will not injure foliage, has good adhesive 
qualities and, if in the powdered form, will not deteriorate by 
drying or freezing. The powdered arsenate of lead is therefore 
recommended over the paste form, which consists of 50 per cent 
of water and adds to the cost of transportation. 
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Arsenate of Lead. Arsenate of lead, although an arsenic com- 
pound, is a less powerful poison than Paris green and must 
therefore be used in larger quantities. It is lower, however, in 
price than Paris green. Arsenate of lead may be obtained in 
two forms, viz., a thick, white paste or a very fine powder. The 
powdered form, although not differing chemically from the paste, 
has advantages over the paste form since it is not injured by 
freezing or drying. The paste arsenate of lead is one-half water 
and for this reason twice as much of the paste as of the powder 
must be used in the usual spraying operations. 

The powdered form is coming into general favor and use for 
dry applications by means of dusting apparatus. The rapidity 
and ease of application and the good results secured are tending 
toward a widespread use of this form of the poison. 

Arsenate of lead has advantages over Paris green in adhesive 
quality, non-burning of foliage, and the white color by means 
of which thorough spraying is more easily determined. Arsenate 
of lead remains in suspension in water longer than Paris green, 


which settles to the bottom more quickly. 


ARSENATE OF LEAD—PROPORTIONS FOR SPRAYING. 


ATR AT ED oi c. 60's 5 50:0 Sin es nectar secclisnswaieeaneens vosies 1-3 lbs. 
Water, Bordeaux mixture or lime-sulphur solution.................. 50 gals. 
or 
REE CE AOE AID oo 6 5s co sca cidosessacethsbsdyaneteasdeneredeen 3-6 lbs. 
Water, Bordeaux mixture or lime-sulphur solution.................. 50 gals. 

In small quantities use, 
DAGNMBTS OL BORE CRORE ia ccc voccc deci vccncscecessceeense 1 tablespoonful 
MRE? -Sistaiadie sorenaia pn cov. dle Balsisio' Sa Pech Moanin be swan poiinsseeeawees 1 gallon 


Paris Green. This well-known spray material is an arsenical 
compound which when pure is a brilliant green, finely divided 
powder. , 

It may be applied in a liquid spray or may be used with ten 
or twelve times its weight of plaster Paris, flour, or fine air- 
slaked lime which is preferable. 

Burning of the foliage when spraying with Paris green will 
occur on account of a small amount of water soluble arsenic. 
This difficulty may be overcome by using an equal amount of 
lime which counteracts the burning qualities. Paris green has 
only one advantage over arsenate of lead on account of its more 
violent poison and its quicker action on insects. 

The use of Paris green for spraying is advantageous in case 
the poison needs to be removed where plants are used for show 
purposes. The same is true in its use on certain fruits which are 


approaching the ripening stage. 


PARIS GREEN—PROPORTIONS FOR SPRAYING. 


NE Rs 5 a ince sibucdciihccss ctl adendachucaGetansebabanwaeseb at aunie 5-8 02. 
NES i. ic .cag mend vs petsen tap aie delsiasmasee ceca nineeueueaveceerwace 1 1b. 
Water or Bordeaux mixture (never lime-sulphur).................... 50 gals. 
In small quantitics use, 

RIND 55k 59s catencncethadinasured en see e eee eeeeeeeseenee ces . 1 teaspoonful 
I I 55 6 45:2 5)e.00n 96st tele sents siete eis Rea abe EPEAT Size of a walaut 
II. 5255°. Srs owinicin hss Sista eae mouee Whe Maman hemewaleaae Serer 


Hellebore. This vegetable poison, which is manufactured by 
finely grinding the roots of the white hellebore plant, has been 
used quite generally on trees and shrubs bearing fruits which 
are nearly ripened and almost ready for picking. Hellebore 
quickly loses its poisonous properties on exposure to the air and 
sun; and it will lose its strength rapidly unless it is kept in 
air-tight containers. 

Poison Bran Mash. A mixture of Paris green, bran, syrup 
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INSECTS AND DISEASES 






satisfactory control for cutworms, including the 
Cutworms generally 


and water is a 
1 
l 


species generally called the “army worm.” 
rubbish or in the ground during the day, 
at night. A single broadcast application in 


hide under debris or 


and come out to feed 


the late evening of poison bran mash is generally sufficient for 
effective control of these troublesome pests. 


POISON BRAN MASH—FORMULA FOR PREPARATION. 


Ingredients— Large Quantity Small Quantity 
OS | sch deo vbnccavaascusduncsunsacawenees 20-25 lbs. 1 qt. 
BRIE COGS ced nts ciivcpececntcancwrsaness 1-2 lb. 1 teaspoonful 
CORMIER TIOIRGIOE 06 csccndcciccdseviecscesd 1 qt. 1 tablespoonful 


Water—just enough to thoroughly moisten. 
Common Contact Sprays (for Sucking Insects). 


As previously stated, insects which derive their nourishment 
from the juices of plants through a tiny sucking beak, can be 
controlled most satisfactorily by the use of the so-called contact 
Certain materials which are corrosive or oily in nature 
In spraying for this 


sprays. 
kill the insects by contact with the body. 
group of insects it is necessary that the spray material hit every 
insect to be killed, and for this reason more thorough application 
of the spray material must be made. 


Lime-Sulphur Solution. A boiled chemical mixture of lime 
and sulphur, containing many peculiar compounds of these two 
materials, has been for several years a standard spray for the 
control of certain species of scale insects and plant lice, particu- 
larly in the dormant season. 

In addition to its value as an insecticide, lime-sulphur, particu- 
larly in strong solution, is an efficient fungicide, aiding greatiy in 
the control of scab, mildew and certain other fungous diseases. 
It can be readily used in conjunction with arsenate of lead as a 


combined spray. 


This very generally used contact insecti- 
The stock solution should 
following directions carefully, after 


Kerosene Emulsion. 
cide can be readily prepared at home. 
be made up with care by 


which it must be diluted to the proper proportions for spraying. 


KEROSENE EMULSION. 
(Stock Solution—66% Oil.) 


AENOER. CHORD GHD 6 oiices.orccvennids cdounineseaGnedGestanbaugeueyueess 2 gals. 

Oe Oe GN INGE oon 5s iss was wes seven ese baeeeenensdeuas eadosbeasenes 1 gal 

Hard soap ...... Tee eee Coe re ror eer Y Ib. 
In small quantities use 

Kerosene 1 pt. 

Soft water :... ier arbsita eiatiaca salar ob eahe als eisialeatereane Cauda VY, pt. 

Ivory Soap .. sien Ponaae sees unatmmae wena eocenon ¥% cake 


Dissolve the soap and add the kerosene and shake violently 


in a quart Mason jar. Dilute as directed below. 


DILUTIONS FOR KEROSENE EMULSION. 


For 15% spray add 1 part stock solution to 31% parts of water 


For 12% spray add 1 part stock solution to 4% parts of water 
For 10% spray add 1 part stock solution to 5% parts of water 
For ¢% spray add 1 part stock solution to 7% parts of water 


For 6% spray add 1 part stock solution to 10 parts of water 


For dormant spraying 12-15 per cent kerosene emulsion can 
he safely and satisfactorily used, but for spraying of foliage 
in summer never use stronger than 10 per cent, 6 or 8 per cent 
emulsion being the more advisable percentage for general spray- 


ing of trees and shrubs 


Nicotine or Tobacco Sprays. The most satisfactory and safest 
spray material for killing plant lice (aphis), thrips and other 
soft-bodied insects is a nicotine preparation. These preparations 
are put on the market commercially, and, although apparently 


WHICH INJURE TREES 
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expensive in their concentrated form, when diluted according to 
directions a very effective spray is obtained at a cost little ex- 
ceeding one cent a gallon. 


“Black-Leaf 40” is a 40 per cent nicotine-sulphate combination 
which is very widely used in spraying operations. Other nico- 
tine preparations of similar or lesser strength are on the market. 
A 40 per cent nicotine-sulphate solution used at the rate of one 
part to 1,000 parts of water, with or without soap, is very effec- 
tive against all forms of the more delicate aphids and tender 
insects. 

For the black cherry aphis and the black peach aphis it is 
necessary to use a stronger solution, one part to 606-800 parts 
of water being recommended. 


Tobacco Decoctions can be prepared readily at home by steep- 
ing (not boiling) one pound of tobacco stems in three gallons 
Strain off 
If very delicate plants, such as 
rose bushes or sweet peas, are to be sprayed, 
this solution can be diluted with equal parts of water. 


of water in a covered vessel for two or three hours. 
the liquid and use as a spray. 
new growth on 


Nicotine or tobacco preparations, although very effective for 
their designated purposes, do not injure foliage and on that 
account are very desirable sprays. 


Miscible Oils. Certain commercial preparations known as 
miscible oils which are really in emulsion form and will readily 
mix with water are now on the market. These are used very 
successfully in large spraying operations and are particularly 
successful in dormant spraying for the control of scale insects. 


A Common Fungicide. 


Bordeaux Mixture. On account of the fact that it is often 
desirable to combine insecticides with fungicides in spraying, the 
formula for the preparation of Bordeaux mixture is included. 
It should be remembered that this material is in no way fatal 
to insects, but, on the contrary, is an effective control for various 
types of fungous diseases. 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE. 


Copper Sulphate, Blue Stone or Blue Vitriol..................... 3 ounces 
Tsai: Efe OP Wi prete  LAii iis on ccs tikes tdcnavetivciesyenues 3 ounces 
WON Si sarcaswsdacutnccatecarsemusdrcatveendmnalecsccerdaaaee ans 2) gallons 


To make Bordeaux mixture, procure the ingredients at a drug 
or seed store. If lump lime is used, it must be fresh. Instead 
of lump lime, some authorities prefer fresh hydrated lime as 
being just as good and at the same time much simpler to use, 
needing only to be stirred into the water. Hydrated lime is 
lime to which enough water to dry-slake it has been added by 
the manufacturer. It is a powder and does not require slaking. 

For making or holding Bordeaux mixture, use containers of 
wood, glass or earthenware. In one container dissolve the cop- 
per sulphate in about one-half gallon of hot water and then 
dilute with enough cold water to make a total of 1% gallons; or 
wrap the copper sulphate in a small piece of cheese-cloth, fill 
a quart jar with cold water and suspend the copper sulphate 
into the top of the water; in a couple of hours it will be dis- 
solved. In another vessel slake the lime and dilute with enough 
water to make 1% gallons. If hydrated lime is used, simply 
Then pour these two solutions together, 
pouring the solution of copper sulphate slowly into the mixture 
of lime and water, stirring vigorously while this process is under 
way. The stirring insures proper mixing of the two. 


mix it with water. 


For home mixing the poisons and chemicals required for 
sprays and other remedies and preventives can be bought at a 
drug or seed store. 
at a seed store 


The mixtures ready prepared can be bought 
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Originated and Introduced by 
The Elm City Nursery ee 
Woodmont Nurseries, Inc. 

Box 205, New Haven, Conn. 
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HILL’S 
Seedlings and Transplants 


ALSO TREE SEEDS 
FOR REFORESTING 


EST for over half a century. All 

leading hardy sorts, grown in im- 
mense quantities. Pric2s lowest. Quali- 
ty highest. 
price lists are free. Write today and 
mention this magazine. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 


BOX 601 DUNDEE, ILL. 








Forest Planter’s Guide, also | 








RARE 
ORIENTAL 
FLOWERING TREES 


FROM CHINA, JAPAN and PERSIA 
:. Catalogue .:. 
A. EMIL WOHLERT, NARBERTH, PENNSYLVANIA 























Orchids = We are specialists in 
Orchids; we collect, im- 


port, grow, sell and export this class of plants 
exclusively. ; 

Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
Orchids may be had on application. Also spe- 
cial list of freshly imported unestablished 
Orchids. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 











FORESTRY SEEDS 


Send for my catalogue containing 
full list of varieties and prices 


Thomas J. Lane, Seedsman 


Dresher Pennsylvania 


























TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
PINE :-: SPRUCE 


CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
KEENE, N. H. 


Red pine seed, white pine seed 


Wanted: 
and white spruce seed. 
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| the great movement for the rational 

use and the perpetuation of the forests 
of this continent, the foresters of the coun- 
try must make themselves its leaders but 
they must have not onl? broad but re- 
strained vision and must work in a spirit 
of co-operation with all the other interests 
concerned. There must be no thought of 
compulsion, no “mandatory” legislation, un- 
til everything else has been tried and has 
failed. Education is far better than legis- 
lation and the great effort must be toward 
an enlightened public opinion. This must 
be fostered by the profession and they must 
show their faith in their works and have 
the courage of their convictions. The 
whole question of proper utilization of our 
forests and their rational conservation, is 
of so eminently practical a nature, so ap- 
pealing to every man of common sense and 
judgment, that there is nc need for any 
sentimental “movement.” Every man, 
whether he is a lumberman or a business 
man, will admit the necessity of preserving 
our forests for a sustained yield at once, 
it is only necessary to work out the ways 
and means so that the end can be accom- 
plished with the least dislocation of ex- 
isting conditions. This is the job of the 
foresters. 

Mr. Henrik Carbonnier, Honorary At- 
tache to the Swedish Consulate General 
in Montreal, has been making visits to 
lumbering operations in Eastern Canada 
and is now on his way west to look over 
conditions in British Columbia. He will 
then go down the west coast, then to New 
Orleans and the Southern pine operations, 
returning to Eastern Canada in May. Mr. 
Carbonnier notes that conditions in Eastern 
Canada are more favorable for natural 
reproduction than in Sweden, due he thinks 
to the greater precipitation. He was as- 
tounded at the wastefulness of the methods 


| of cutting and the lack of care for the 


future stand. Also at the small number of 
foresters in charge of woods operations, 
practically none. He admitted that our 
problem of natural regeneration was com- 
plicated by the number of hardwood species 
and their thriftiness. 

There was practically a complete failure 
of the Norway spruce seed crop this year 
in Sweden and Norway, and the seed will 
be very scarce and difficult to procure next 
summer. 


Mr. Piche, Chief Forester of Quebec, has 


| completed a new set of cutting regulations 


to govern lumbering operations on Crown 
lands and these will probably be put into 
force the coming summer. 

The assistant forester of the Abitibi Pulp 
and Paper Company has completed an ex- 
ploration trip to James Bay and reports 
that an enormous area of country has been 
burnt over and that there is nothing like 
the amount of timber which many people 
had supposed. This trip took nearly four 
months and many difficulties and hardships 
were surmounted. 

Mr. L. S. Webb, of the University of 
New Brunswick, has been appointed For- 
ester for the Province of Nova Scotia. This 
appointment is due to the Hon. Mr. Daniels, 
Attorney General of that Province, who 
has always taken a great interest in the 
proper handling of its forests. 

Mr. H. R. MacMillan, late trade com- 
missioner for British Columbia and one- 
time chief forester, is leaving for a trip 
to Australia on behalf of the company 
which he has recently formed. 

Professor McCarty, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, will spend the summer on investi- 
gative work for the Dominion Commission 
of Conservation. His work will probably 
be in Ontario. 

A very interesting conference on wild 
life was held recently under the auspices 
of the Commission of Conservation in 
Montreal and problems of game protection, 
fur farming and kindred subjects were dis- 
cussed by experts. The remarkable ad- 
vances in the price of furs bring the danger 
of the commercial extinction of certain 
species and this must be guarded against, 
but at the same time everything must be 
done to increase the number of furbearing 
animals. The convention decided unani- 
mously to establish a national registration 
of silver foxes and took the necessary steps 
toward initiating this important work. 

The forest revenues from New Bruns- 
wick have more than doubled during the 
past year. The total estimated will be 
$1,500,000. This is nearly three times that 
of 1917 and closely approximates that of 
Quebec. This is the result of putting tech- 
nical men in charge of the work, especially 
the scaling, eliminating patronage and giv- 
ing the forest personnel all the year round 
work. 

An interesting report has been received 
from Ontario. A company operating its 
own camps, put in iron bunks, a shower 
bath and cleaned up things generally, im- 








WHEN MEMORIAL TREES ARE PLANTED PLEASE INFORM THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















proving the conditions. They are 
ten dollars per month less than neighboring 
camps and are getting the best men. 
young man just been 
Quebec woods as assistant scaler 
that if a phonograph and some records were 
put into each loggin 
appreciate it 
gers has never been considered in making 
plans for operations and there can be ni 
shadow of doubt but that better living con- 
ditions and a certain amount of recreation 
and decent treatment would have the same 
effect in a logging camp as in a mill. Lum- 
berjacks are just as human as any one else. 
The Laurentide C Ltd., 


paying 


who _ has the 


says 


in 
an 


g camp the men would 
Recreation for log 


greatly 


ympany, has com- 


pleted a two months’ ground study of 
aerial photographs. Detailed studies were 
made of individual trees, their height, 


crown spread and condition with the object 
of ascertaining just what trees represented 
in the pictures really Stands per 
acre were also investigated carefully. Some 
very interesting results were obtained and 
will be studied and reported on in detail 
later. Photographs taken of lands which 
were to be purchased for reforestation have 
proved of the utmost The areas of 
cleared land, timber and of 
swamp show up clearly and are easily meas- 
ured with the 
dexed 


were. 


value. 


of brush, of 


These are in- 
each farm 
being shown in a photograph with a sheet 
opposite showing the area in each kind of 
land, the unit price which will be paid for 
each kind and the total price to be offered. 
When a prospective seller comes in he is 
shown the photograph of his land and told 


animeter 
animeter 
plar mete 


in a loose leaf binder, 


how many acres he has of each class of 
land, he is told the unit price he will be 
paid and the total offered him. It is re- 
markable to see how farmers who have, 
many of them, never seen a map, will at 
once recognize a photograph of their land 
and will point out details which they 
recognize. 


Very light tractors have been tried this 
winter in the St. Maurice Valley logging 
operations but have not proved satisfac- 


tory for the following reasons: Unintelli- 
gent operation, i. ¢., trying to operate be- 
yond capacity and on too narrow roads, 
lack of skilled handling in running and 


repairing, wrong kind of tracks for oper- 
ating in snow. The probability is that the 
best results will not obtained with 
tractors weighing less than eight to ten 
thousand pounds with special snow tracks. 
The manufacturers seriously at fault 
inturning out machines made of poor ma- 
terials and poorly designed in not 
sending competent engineers into the woods 
to observe conditions of operation. The 
field is a large one and is well worthy of 
cultivation for the use of some machine to 
replace horses is bound to come. The 
manufacturers are the people who should 
do the experimenting and they should not 
expect the lumber industry to take poorly 


be 


are 


and 


built machines and waste money in trying | 


them out. 





| be a great thing for the cause of forestry 


| a fair price for their paper and put some 
| of the proceeds in proper logging methods 
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slicate: One Knock 


The Person who doesn’t save goes 
without worth-while things today, and 
will go without them tomorrow. 
person who saves has everything he 
needs today, and will have still more to- 
morrow. Buy War Savings Stamps. 
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| Savings Division 
War Loah Organization 
li |i jreasury D“artment 








The decision of the Supreme Court of | 
Canada that the Government has no right | 
to fix the price of newsprint paper on the | 
ground that it is a necessity of life, and 
the removal of Government control, will 


as it will enable the paper mills to obtain 











HOYT’S ANTISEPTIC 
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CAMP QUAN-TA-BA-COOK 


A Summer Camp for Boys 
On Lake Quan-ta-ba- Cook 


In the Maine Woods 
Near Belfast, Maine 
Write for Booklet 
SEASON, JuLY-AUGUST 
Ages 8-16 years 
H. PERCY HERMANSEN 
Tower Hill School, 








Wilmington, Del. 




















A dependable material for keeping fungi 
and vermin out of TREE WOUNDS 
while natural healing takes place. 


Price: $1.25 gallon by express 
Special prices in quantities 


C. H. HOYT & SON 


























Citizens Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Nursery Stock for Forest Planting 
TREE SEEDS 


Write for prices on 
large quantities 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY C0. 
CHESHIRE, CONN. 


SEEDLINGS TRANSPLANTS 
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WHEN YOU BUY 


PHOTO - ENGRAVINGS 


buy the right kind--That is, the 
particular style and finish that will 
best illustrate your thought and 
print best where they are to be 
used. Such engravings are the real 
quality engravings for you, whether 
they cost much or little. 

We have a reputation for intelligent- 
ly co-operating with the buyer to 
give him the engravings that will 
best suit his purpose-- 


Our little house organ ‘‘Etchings’’ is 
full of valuable hints--Send for it. 


C. A. STINSON, Vice-Pres. 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


PHOTO-ENGRA VERS 


In one or more colors 
Sixth and Chestnut Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 
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IDAHO 


J G. MILLER, the dean of the School of 
. Forestry, University of Idaho, in his 
report to the State Land Board regarding 
the recreational features of the State’s lands 
near Payette Lake, makes the following 
Statement : 

“The United States Forest Service has 
forseen the need of playground features 
and has modified the administration of Na- 
tional Forests to meet it. In consequence, 
the recreational use of these Forests has 
grown with incredible rapidity and they 
have in a very real sense now become na- 
tional playgrounds.” 


NEW JERSEY 
A SURVEY of the progress of Forestry 
in New Jersey, conducted by the 
State Forester during the past winter 
to determine the extent that woodland 


owners have actively engaged in forestry 


sults. Since the State of New Jersey owns 


practice, has shown most gratifying re- 


less than one per cent of the forests with- 
in her borders, it has been the policy of 
the State Forester to support and encour- 
age the interest of private owners in the 
practice of forestry, and in this way serve 
the public interest. Many owners who have 
taken advantage of this aid, have found 
forest planting and woodland management 
both practicable and profitable. 

The replies received to questionnaires 
sent to all persons who have indicated an 
interest in forestry in the past, show that 
114 active co-operators, including 11 muni- 
cipalities and public institutions, have prac- 
ticed intensive forestry methods, including 
fire protection, improvement cutting, close 
utilization of products, etc., on approxi- 
mately 10,000 acres of woodland, while 40,- 
000 acres more under the same ownership 
have been protected and improved to some 
extent, and definite plans have been made 
for more intensive management. The same 
cooperators, together with 41 others, who 
are at present inactive, are planning to ex- 
tend forestry management to more than 
12,000 acres of woodland that have re- 
ceived no attention up to this time. 

Progress has also been made in forest 
planting. While natural reproduction is 
usually adequate and satisfactory in many 
parts of the State, it is often necessary 
to reestablish forest growth by planting 
on land unwisely cleared and unfit for agri- 
culture, or where all reproduction has been 
destroyed by fire. More than 1,600 acres 
have been reproduced by persons co-oper- 
ating with the State Forester, and nearly 
300 acres more will be planted within a 


short time. 


Believing that number of State Forests 
are valuable as a public demonstration of 
the methods and results of forestry prac- 
tice, the State has acquired six State For- 
ests with a total area of 16,591 acres of 
woodland, managed by the State Forester. 
Upon these lands, 50 acres of forest plan- 
tations have been made, for the purpose of 
experiment and demonstration. 

Altogether there are 80,000 acres within 
the State, approximately 4 per cent of the 
State’s total woodland area, upon which 
forestry practice is now established or def- 
initely planned for in the immediate future. 
The owners have been won over to the re- 
alization of the importance and practica- 
bility of forestry methods and are pledged 
to its practice. 

The progress indicated in this survey is 
encouraging when it is realized that this 
work was commenced less than 15 years 
ago, but the accomplishment seems insig- 
nificant when we consider what yet re- 
mains to be done. New Jersey has nearly 
2,000,000 acres of woodland, most of which 
is in a run-down condition, because of re- 
peated forest fires, wasteful logging, neg- 
lect of owners and abuse by the public. 
Nearly three-quarters of this area is un- 
fit for any profitable use other than grow- 
ing timber. New Jersey’s problem is to 
return this vast area of semi-waste land to 
productiveness, and this can be done enly 
by preventing and controlling forest fires 
and by applying practicable forestry man- 
agement to the woodlands. When protec- 
tion and management become established, 
the value of New Jersey’s woodlands will 
be increased from less than $6,000,000 to 
over $200,000,000. Instead of furnishing 
less than one-tenth of the lumber used 
within the State, as at present, New Jer- 
sey’s woodlands are capable of supplying 
a very great portion of the lumber and 
wood consumed within her borders. It 
is needless to point out the benefit to 
land owners, producers and consumers that 


will result. 





NEW MEXICO 


OREST fire prevention held an equal 

part with tree planting in the observ- 
ance of arbor day in New Mexico on April 
9, according to the arbor day proclama- 
tion issued by Governor O. A. Larrazolo. 
In setting forth the need of tree-planting, 
he pointed out the equal need of pro- 
tecting forests from fires, and urged also 
the planting of memorial trees and groves 
in memory of New Mexico soldiers who 
gave their lives in the war. In urging the 
planting of trees on arbor day, Governor 
Larrazolo asked school teachers, forest 
rangers, and all others having knowledge 
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\THE BEST KNOWN SAW 
IN THE WORLD 


Each year finds a greater number of 
leading mills using Disston Saws ex- 
clusively. Mill operators know that 
the success of their mill—the quality 
and quantity of lumber they turn out 

epends on the saw they use. It 
, is natural, therefore, for them to 
bee Meow choose Disston Saws—the acknowl- 
, , edged standard in quality for 80 
years. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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SAFETY-FIRST 


No great industry like that for the manufacture of Southern Pine can be 
developed without due regard to the welfare and comfort of the persons employed. 
Every sort of welfare work calculated to increase efficiency and improved standards 


of living among the workers is encouraged by the manufacturers of Southern Pine. 


Baik 


Our DEPARTMENT OF SAFETY-FIRST, under the supervision of a capable 


and experienced engineer, is very actively engaged in work tending to reduce and 


RES 


eliminate injuries to workers in Southern sawmills and woods. 
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SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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I need a copy of Forestry and Irrigation for 
March, 1904. Will anyone who can furnish a 
copy please write me promptly? I should also 
like to hear from anyone who can supply copies 
of The Forester, bound or unbound, before De- 
cember, 1900. I have quite a number of dupli- 
cates of Forestry and Irrigation, Conservation 
and American Forestry, the oldest being Decem- 
ber, 1902, and should like to get in touch with 
anyone wishing to complete their files. 


GORDON PARKER, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





ARE YOU INTERESTED IN PURCHASING 
A COUNTRY PLACE? 

I have a very desirable one located at 
Ho-ho-kus, IN THE RAMAPO HILLS, Bergen 
County, Northern New Jersey, only fifty min- 
utes from Broadway. Right on the Main State 


Road leading to Tuxedo, amid picturesque 
surroundings and desirable neighbors. A 
quaint, old-fashioned, 14-room house, splendid 


vineyard, fruit and shrubbery. Lovely old 
shade trees—it would be hard to find a more 
beautifully wooded place. 

House contains bath, town water, electric 
light and furnace. Nearly five acres of land 
and a big barn-garage, with sleeping quarters. 
A small amount will put whole place in A-1 
condition. Offered for quick sale—a bargain 
at $20,000. 

High location—desirable for either summer 
or all-year home. Good churches, schools, etc. 
Fine automobile road all the way to the city— 
just the place for anyone desiring to motor to 
business daily. Only seven minutes to station 
and five minutes to the North Jersey trolley. 

Immediate Possession. 

Address Box 1000, care of AMERICAN 

FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C. 














Think in interest—your own interest— 
save and invest. War-Savings Stamps 
pay 4 per cent interest, compounded 


quarterly. 
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of the prevention of forest fires to give 
talks before school children and _ public 
audiences on the necessity of care with 
fire in the woods. As a result of the 
Governor’s proclamations, the forest serv- 
ice took a part in the campaign to have 
forest fire prevention taught in all the 
public schools on arbor day. Many forest 
rangers gave talks to school children, both 
on tree planting and on fire prevention. 





NEW YORK 

Hf IGHER prices than have ever before 

been known for forest products, with 
a shortage of raw material, and the 
disappearance from the State of many of 
its wood-using industries are shown by 
the wood-using survey of New York State 
being brought to a close by The New 
York State College of Forestry at Syra- 
cuse and the United States Forest Service, 
working in co-operation. The preliminary 
work has been completed and two men have 
been sent into the field to clear up the last 
details of the survey. Raymond J. Hoyle 
is representing the State College of For- 
estry in the field work, while R. V. Rey- 
nolds of Washington is the federal repre- 
sentative in the State. The results of this 
survey will be compiled and published, in 
such form as to keep individual reports 
confidential, but it can be said even now 
that the report will show a dangerous loss 
to the State of its wood-using industries. 
The wood utilization service, handled by 
Prof. E. F. McCarthy, who is also in charge 
of the wood-using survey for the College, 
corroborates the showing of the industries 
survey, in that it indicates a great demand 
for lumber products in the State, with a 
great shortage of material. A single offer- 
ing of lumber through this co-operative 
marketing service brought 27 replies, and 
shows conclusively that the farmers wood- 
lot today is in a position to prove its 
worth, and to become a definite income pro- 
ducer with proper handling, both as to 
growing timber and to proper marketing of 
the tree ready for felling. 





NORTH CAROLINA 

J. S. Holmes, State Forester of North 
Carolina, in distributing an article en- 
titled “Our Future Hardwood Supply,” 
says: 

“We in North Carolina have at least 
come to the point where the lumbermen, 
the lumber users, and the general public 
are pretty much agreed that something 
must be done if our forest industries are 
to be carried on longer than the next ten 
or fifteen years. A recent questionnaire 
filled out by a large number of the furni- 
ture and other wood-using industries of 
the State emphasizes the point that our 
own supply of timber is becoming ex- 
hausted. In other States, the same thing 


is happening, so that the only sensible 
thing to do is to look the issue squarely 
in the face and plan to raise our own tim- 
ber in our own region. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

(SOvVERNOR Sproul of Pennsylvania, re- 

cently made an appeal by personal 
letter to 2,600 representatives of corpora- 
tions and organizations to aid in the res- 
toration of Pennsylvania’s forests by the 
prevention of forest fires. The governor’s 
appeal is a part of the fire prevention 
campaign which Chief Forester Gifford 
Pinchot has started to check the annual 
damage done to State forests by spring 
fires. 

Chief Forester Pinchot refers to the 
“desert” created b forest fires equal in 
area to one-sixth of the total area of 
the State and shows that “the State has 
appropriated for forest fire protection dur- 
ing the last six years less than $30,000 
per year, or not a quarter of a cent per 
acre, in an effective effort to stop this 
gigantic loss.” He compares this “like 
trying to put out a burning building with 
water in a spoon.” 

“If our forest lands,” say the Pinchot 
statement, “had been wisely handled, they 
would be growing each year as much tim- 
ber as they produced in the year of their 
greatest yield, and that timber would be 
available at half the present prices. And 
the difference is only part of what we 
pay for our forest devastation. We pay 
at least $25,000,000 a year for freight on 
lumber brought into the State which might 
have grown at home. We pay at least 
$50,000,000 more for the lumber itself. 
Then there is the loss from the closing or 
removal of the wood-working industries, 
the loss from floods, the loss to farmers 
and the business men, the loss of fish and 
game and many other losses. 

“There is small comfort for us beyond 
our own boundaries. As a nation, we 
cut 2% times as much as we grow. Our 
needs are increasing. Our domestic sup- 
plies are dwindling, and there are no for- 
ests in the world from which we can im- 
port lumber enough of suitable kinds at 
suitable prices to meet our needs. Under 
these conditions a national timber short- 
age was inevitable. As the prices of 
paper and lumber show, it is here already 
and is growing steadily worse. 

“For all these reasons it would be sound 
business and wise foresight for us to pro. 
tect from fire, restore to production and as 
it were, annex once more to the State the 
wasted forest lands of our commonwealth. 
These lands might be and should be pour- 
ing out a flood of valuable products, saving 
us from a vast and needless expense and 
securing us against the certainty of suf- 
fering from the national timber famine 
which is now clearly in sight. Fire stanc 


in the way.” 
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AIR PILOTS TO SPOT FOREST FIRES 
ALBUQUERQUE, New Mexico, U. S. 

Army aviators while patrolling their 
aerial beats the Mexican border 
will take time to locate forest fires on 
the Coronado National Forest, in southern 
Arizona, agreement made by 
Major Ralph the air service, 
and District Frank C. W. 
Pooler of the Forest Service. Under this 
agreement, army aviators will be permitted 
to leave their border patrol in order to 


along 


under an 
Royce, of 
Forester 


ascertain the exact location of forest fires, 
and in certain cases special patrol trips 
may be undertaken with the permission 
of the district commander of the air service. 
The region covered by this patrol includes 
the Chiricahua, Tumcacori, and Huachuca 
When forest fires are 
airmen, will be 


mountain ranges 
discovered by the 
telegraphed to the nearest forest ranger. 
The agreement between the air service 
and the Forest Service marks the beginning 
of aerial patrol in the south- 
western National Forests, and forest offici- 
als express themselves as highly gratified 
with the enthusiastic cooperation of the 
patrol work is al- 


notice 


forest fire 


army. Extensive air 
ready being done in California and the Pa- 
cific northwest through the cooperation of 
the army and the forest service. 

Although aeriel fire patrol is still in the 
experimental stage, foresters are optimistic 
as to its future development and usefulness 
and many air service officers regard it as 
an excellent means of training army flyers, 
by giving them a practical objective in 
their work. 


$10,000 FOR FOREST RESEARCH 
THE National Research Council has re- 

ceived a gift from the Southern Pine As- 
sociation of $10,000 to pay for the incidental 
expenses of a co-ordinated scientific study 
investigators of the re- 
growth of cut-over forest lands 
with the aim of determining the best for- 
estry for the highest 
productivity. Although some of these cut- 
over lands can perhaps be most advan- 
tageously used agricultural purposes, 
there is a large acreage of them which will 
yield better returns if devoted to reforesta- 
tion. Despite the large amount of forest 
study that is being conducted under gov- 
ernment and State auspices, there is much 


by a number of 


trees on 


methods obtaining 


for 


need for additional investigation. This 
is well recognized by lumbermen and is 
especially indicated by the action of the 


recent meeting of the Southern Forestry 
Congress at New Orleans in formally en- 
dorsing the scientific projects of the Na- 
tional Research Council in regard to for- 
The gift from the Southern Pine 
Association is made as a result of this 
action. The investigation will be conduct- 
ed under the advice of the Research Coun- 
special forestry, and 
will not duplicate any present government 
or other undertakings along similar lines. 
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“Although I had never done any blastir 
Johnson, Netherlands, Mo , ‘'I had the 


working on it. 


trees and increase soil fertility. 





you just how to do the work. 


Dealers evcrywhere. 











Atlas Farm Powder is compounded especially for 
safety andefficiency. Inexperienced users can easi- 
ly follow the simple directions given in our book. 
g before,’’ writes Dean 
first stump out in pieces 
I could handle easily within ten minutes from the time I started 
It is easy to use Atlas Farm Powder.”’ 

Thousands of farmers and their helpers have 
found that with Atlas Farm Powder it is easy 
to clear land, make ditches, prepare beds for 


Send the coupon (or a postal mentioning this 
paper) and we will mail you the 120-page book 
‘Better Farming with Atlas Powder,”’ 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 5 4 ggress 


Magazine stocks near you. 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 


The Original Farm Powder 
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1 ATLAS POWDER CoO., 
| Wilmington, Del. FD3 


Send me*‘Better Farming with Atlas Farm 
Powder."’ I am interested in explosives for 
the purpose before which 1 mark ‘*X."* 
OC Stump Blasting CO Tree Planting 
) Boulder Blasting O Ditch Digging 
O Subsoil Blasting CO Road Msking 
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LUMBER COMPANY TO REFOREST 
T the annual meeting of the directors 
of the Great Southern Lumber Company 
at Bogalusa, Louisiana, the matter of a re- 
forestation policy was brought to a head 
by General Manager Sullivan, who 
long had it in mind. President A. C. Good- 
year, like Mr. Sullivan, believes in the 
future of the paper industry at Bogalusa, 
and realizing that an end will come in 
time to the stock of virgin timber which 
now furnishes raw material to both the 
paper and sawmill, believes it good business 
for the company to provide raw material 
for the future; also, he thinks that the 
present is none too early to begin with it. 
This policy, in fact, was settled on at the 
meeting. 

Mr. Sullivan secured the 
of Austin Cary, logging engineer in the 
U. S. Forest Service, who about a year 
ago, in company with a member of the 
Bureau of Soils at Washington, made a 


has 


attendance 





rapid survey of conditions on the com- 
A half day’s trip in the field 
which the company’s officials took in com- 


pany’s lands. 


pany with Mr. Cary was very convincing. 
It was very clear that with good manage- 
ment a heavy crop of pulpwood could be 
raised on certain types of cut-over land 
of no value for agricultural purposes in 
twenty years’ time. Acre production, in 
fact, is probably three times as great as 
in the spruce region of the Northeast and 
of Canada, where, due to greatly shrunken 
supplies of pulpwood, tree planting on a 
considerable scale is already being car- 
ried on. 

Fire control, the first step necessary in 
the new program, is already on foot in 
Washington and St. Tammary parishes, the 
company’s field men having been taken into 
the organization for that purpose, managed 
by the State Conservation Commission. 
The next step contemplated is to select a 
man to take the lead in the work. 
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BOOKS ON FORESTRY 








AMERICAN FORESTRY will publish each month, for the benefit of those who wish books on forestry, 


BOOK REVIEWS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a list of titles, authors and prices of such books. These may be ordered through the American Forestry | 


Association, Washington, D. ©. Prices are by mail or express prepaid. 

































WOOD AND FOREST—By William Noyes ............cccccscccscovccsecccccces 


ce I ian aig apne wae he-neuseanetedwesenbudeutabeattebeewkasesSincbal $1.50 
PRES MR RGRSES sk AO AUR WOET CRRIDEDD | 5 vicina c.n'sinvisinin'cisin's:0'9.0 nbinsis 0's viv vic'n6io 0 9's sssnie'wgoae bee vow eieceweeete 2.00 
ee ie ee OTE DOE. oo occ ccceccivcevccdecccsuccsicecccsecevsensncveseceauese 2.35 
LUMBER MANUFACTURING ACCOUNTS—By Arthur F. Jones... coe ae 
FOREST VALUATION—By H. H. Chapman ..............c cece cece eeeeeeees 2.50 
CHINESE FOREST TREES AND TIMBER SUPPLY—By Norman Shaw.................. . 2.50 
TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS—By John Kirkegaard....... 1.50 
TREES = SHRUBS—By Charles Sprague Sargent—Vols. I and II, 4 Parts to a Volume— ~ 
NE cia ehahulics 1 Rkiis in DER DARea eh NeeNab Wed SOACONSREDNYS OR SS4AnKn des OR ORKSKER SNORE HERED OER ERES 5. 
THE TRAINING OF A FORESTER— — NINE aie v ons cunuesiocten'sssecaxeesseangeuevaeseenere 1.35 
rr er es ee Ch a obi ictnceskdbstisdewexeaecccewh ss eeebnesnencaenseneeses 2.15 
THE CARE OF TREES IN LAWN, STREET AND PARK—B. E. Fernow............ccecseeceres 2.17 
Peek) COREE Ee MR IU SIs Des POREODD vie. ie vcswcscenccescasaesinecicsseceescceensvesebouesecece's 7.30 
KEY TO THE TREES—Collins and Preston...............sssesees 1.50 
THE FARM WOODLOT—E. G. Cheyney and J. P. Wentling...........cccccccccccccsccccccceces 1.75 
IDENTIFICATION OF THE ECONOMIC WOODS OF THE UNITED STATES—Samuel a; 
SS USERS EA A Rane? eens Or neers 
PLANE SURVEYING—John Cc. Tracy aE Pe One eae ee 
FOREST MENSURATION—Henry Solon Graves . J 
PORES. PRODUCTS—By Nelson CourtiamGt Brows. ........csccccccsccccceccvcccccccvccseescsscescoss 3.85 
THe BOOMOMICS OF FORESTRY —B. EB. FeraoW ico ccicvccucccescccscccsvccccocescccccvccccessccess 1.61 
FIRST BOOK OF FORESTRY—Filibert Roth 1.10 
es ee, 0 I nnn ccc enh nbn 00 ene be nscaenicies b5000s006eeessevecesseeseseenees 1.50 
PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY—Samuel B. Green..............ccceceeceeeeeceeeeeees 2.00 
TREES IN WINTER—A. S. Blakeslee and C. D. JarviS...................00. 2.00 
AMERICAN WOODS—Romeyn B. Hough, 14 Volumes, per Volume... 7.50 
HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THE NORTHERN JU. S. AND CANADA, EAST OF THE 
re a 2h NOIR. on csincesececeneunee secsendépessenvccacccanssssesees 8.00 
GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES—J. Horace McFarland.................scseeeseees 1.75 
HANDBOOK OF TIMBER PRESERVATION—Samuel M. Rowe............ccceceescceceereeseees 5.00 
THE HISTORIC TREES OF MASSACHUSETTS-J. R. ——. oP ET SESE eres Sone me 3.85 | 
TREES OF NEW ENGLAND—L. L. Dame and Henry Brooks...............c.scscecscevecceees 1.50 
TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES OF THE NORTHEASTERN UNITED STATES—H. E. Park- ain 
LL aCe aaa nha Sdun Saw N ees enna Medal Kees nG6s Gus uaNEs Sai bininw ss Oak bduie es cle dewbScicgine becuse deanins F 
ERNE Clon re peaenak basa skosiceheraVaebius caaees cc seieesbehoebses eoeveneese oo 
OUR NATIONAL PARKS—John Muir 1.91 
RA aL, RPUR EGIL Oe —— FORE MORON 6656: scien sncsn nis ceeiegeneticc'e.es aso6e shies gb cndigs sin eeenncicss 2.50 
eR IIE 2 roi ain ce Slee bs eae MIN Soe Shine ge ta ON. a sane mes awe eechenena Tee eeeeee 4.00 
THE IMPORTANT TIMBER TREES OF THE UNITED STATES-—S. B. Elliott...... < ae | 
FORESTRY IN NEW ENGLAND—Ralph C. Hawley and Austin F. Hawes........... 3.50 
THE PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS—Henry Solon Graves.......... 2.00 
SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND CITIES—William Solotaroff..................... 3.00 
THE TREE GUIDE—By Julia Ellen RO@e7lS..... 65s csicesecvcvcccccsecssccesccesccsce 1.00 
MANUAL FOR NORTHERN so ate aaaaa NET oc wscsaircnnivene 2.12 
EE SORE — BIC (BECTIMAD once scccccccsaceseccocercvesdesnsssvecdecses ae 57 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF WORKING PLANS (in forest organization B. Reck- _ { 
ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY—F. F. Moon and N. C. Brown............ccceeeeeeeees ~ oe 
MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD—Samuel J. Record...........ccsccescccccceseceeececeeece 1.75 
rs er od. S.No. cain cess esnleetieeosgsen su eciews abe s06sseisiecs sees -. som 
ihe em RGN cc encinsssnuncntabenesvessaeeensies<aseaieearaccaseecouess ae 65 
THE PRESERVATION OF STRUCTURAL TIMBER—Howard F. WeiSss.............sscceeeseeees 3.00 
SEEDING AND PLANTING IN THE PRACTICE OF FORESTRY—By James W. Toumey.. 3.50 
PUT OF PORBST TREES—BY Dr. TAreld. TAWID......06.scccevccvccsevevccecscvcesuscsscsececs 2.25 
FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES AND SHRUBS—F. Schuyler Mathews............ oe Oe 
FIELD BOOK OF WILD BIRDS AND THEIR MUSIC—By F. Schuyler Mathews........... 2.00 
FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS—By F. Schuyler Mathews................. Fae 2.00 
DE PORES ET — Oy FORM BOGOR BOTRNION once ccc cc ctsceccscccccccccccccocssccecccscoscsene 1.50 
THE BOOK OF FORESTRY—By Frederick F. Moon.............scccccsccccceccecs 2.10 
OUR FIELD AND FOREST TREES—By Maud Going.................cccccseeceeeees 1.50 
HANDBOOK FOR RANGERS AND WOODSMEN—By Jay L. B. Taylor.......... 2.50 
Se UR UED ee MIRE, AUT TPOVBIOOR BTICE.500ccc ccsccinnsecvesccscsescesccecvecesce i 
3.00 


THE ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN TIMBER AW eT, Es BADDOF es ssccscccescesesssceses a: 
HANDBOOK OF CLEARING AND GRUBBING, METHODS AND 7 CosT_By Halbert P. 





i tee es hl ees deena he eeN SSMS MES RA oes na eheeGa who d5eN bb seb ¥ainind acne edness chee 2.50 
FRENCH FORES.«S AND FORESTRY—By Theodore S. Woolsey, Jr. 2.50 
MANUAL OF POISONOUS PLANTS—By L. H. Pammel....................  ..... -- §.85 
WOOD AND OTHER ORGANIC STRUCTURAL MATERIALS—Chas. H. Snow................. 5.00 
EXERCISES IN FOREST MENSURATION—Winkenwerder and Clark................:.ceeeeeeeees 1.50 | 
ete SE PMID —E. Dy, BORTRET. <05.cccccccccccccccevnvccscessscossseveses 2.50 
MANUAL OF TREE DISEASES—Howard Rankin....................... cat eae 2.50 
THE BOOK OF THE NATIONAL PARKS—By Robert Sterling Yard... 3.10 
THE STORY OF THE FOREST—By J. Gordon Dorrance................. 65 
FOREST MANAGEMENT-—By A. B. Recknagel and John Bentley, Jr... 2.60 
THE FOREST RANGER AND OTHER VERSE-—By John Guthrie.................. cceeeee eee euee 1.60 
TIMBER, ITS STRENGTH, SEASONING AND GRADING—By H. S. Betts..................4- 3.10 
THE HISTORIC TREES OF MASSACHUSETTS—By J. R. Simmons.................. 0... . cee eens 3.65 | 
PeMECES NED, UREN ER TISIS— ON WECRR WERT. 5 ooccc ccccscccicsesccessccsnsevsescececesisesecons §.15 
THE KILN DRYING OF LUMBER—By Harry D. Tiemann..............ccsecscccsccsccccvccesscvece 4.65 





* This, of course, is not a complete list, but we shall be glad to add to it any books on forestry 


or related subjects upon request.—EDITOR. 























THE GUIDE TO NATURE 


Epwarp F. BiceLow, Managing Editor 
Published by ; 
The Agassiz Association, ArcAdiA, 
Sound Beach, Conn. 
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IMBERS—and Their Uses, by Wrenn 

Winn. E. P. Dutton & Company, New 
York. Price, $5.00 net. This is a hand- 
book for woodworkers, merchants, and all 
interested in the conversion and use 
of timber. Thirteen years ago Roosevelt 
called wood an “indisputable part of the 
material structure upon which civilization 
rests” and in this comprehensive work the 
author includes a list of all known woods 
useful for any purpose; their geographical 
distribution; a survey of the world’s re- 
sources; parasites and insect pests of tim- 
ber and the formation of wood and how to 
season and test timber. The book is 
illustrated by a series of ninety-six new 
photographs showing the grains of woods. 





“Many, Many Moons,” by Lew Sarett. 
Henry Holt and Comany, New York, 
Price $1.50. 

For ten years Lew Sarett worked in the 
North Country among the Indians as a 
guide and woodsman. Out of the tall 
timber of the land of K’cheemagee, he 
comes with this book, “Many, Many 
Moons.” In it he has captured the spirit 
of the wilderness and of its Indians. He 
divides his book into three parts. The 
author, known among the Indians as Pay- 
shig-ar-deek, or “Lone Caribou,” devoted 
Part 1 to the medicine chants, the primi- 
tive love songs and dances of the Red 
Man, a peculiar contradictory type com- 
bining droll humor, tragedy, and beautiful 
spirituality; one moment a bizarre char-s 
acter stamping and grunting, bedecked in 
the finery of eagle feathers and a battered 
derby, and the next a “child of nature,” 
who knows her every mood and who sings 
and talks to her in the language of winds 
and waterfalls. In these poems are new 
melodies, the weird tunes of the medicine 
rattle and the tomtom, and the woodnotes 
of the Indian flute. Part II is a lyric in- 
terlude devoted to the wood sounds, and 
scenes which the Indian knows, rather than 
to the Indian himself. In it the wolf, the 
white-throat, and the loon utter their night- 
cries. Part III contains a group of humor- 
ous and tragic council talks, unusual dram- 
atic monologues. The book concludes with 
a tragic note as the Red Man, in a vivid 
allegory, drowns beneath wave after wave 
of white men. 

Opie Read says of Sarett: “Poetry is 
older than Egypt and younger than Okla- 
homa; it is man’s eternity of sentiment. 
They tell us that there is to come the poet 
of business, of science, of the worry called 
progress, but there is but one poet, the 
never-dying poet of nature. Among the 
poets arising, none gives more of graceful 
and healthful promise than Lew Sarett. He 
is true because he is of the woods, his 
muse a perfumed breeze, sweetly murmur- 
ing. The gathering storm of nature throbs 
in his verse.” 
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A LUMBERMAN’S VIEWPOINT 
M& P. D. Camp, president of the Camp 
Manufacturing Company, of Franklin, 
Virginia, became a member of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association recently, and in 
accepting membership, Mr. Camp, who is a 
practical lumberman, whote about forestry 
from a lumberman’s standpoint. He said: 
“We are in receipt of your letter and 
note you start by saying, ‘We need your 
help to perpetuate our forests.’ 

“Well, I think the lumbermen, and not 
only the lumbermen, but every American 
citizen needs your help and needs co-opera- 
tion from the Government. I note with 
great interest the amount of virgin timber 
in the United States today, and how fast 
it is being cut out. It is alarming to think 
how rapidly we are cutting out our timber 
and doing nothing to try to conserve our 
timber. There are a good many things 
we could do to conserve our forests that 
we do not, and especially along the At- 
lantic Coast. 

“One great trouble with us is, our States 
are taxing the lumbermen to such an ex- 
tent that it is causing the lumbermen to 
cut the timber as fast as they can because 
they cannot afford to pay the enormous 
tax that is put on them, and especially in 
North Carolina at the present time. As 
you know, if a man has property and it 
is not yielding him a fair compensation, 
he tries to turn it into other property that 
will yield a fair ‘compensation. Take to- 
day with the enormous tax they are putting 
on timber in North Carolina, a man is 












upon application and payment of dues. 


better off to put his money in United States 
bonds than put it in timber. If we had 
some law to put a minimum tax on cut-over 
land or timber lands, then there would be 
an inducement to owners of the land or 
timber to hold same instead of cutting 
it off.” poe ee 
WOOD IDENTIFICATION. 

SECTION of a telephone pole, about 

eight inches high and the same in di- 
ameter, sent unwrapped by parcels post 
from Hawaii, is one of the curiosities of 
the Wood Identification Department of the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wisconsin. The poles of this wood had 
given such remarkable service that the 
sample was sent to Madison for identifi- 
cation, the records having been lost which 
would identify them during the years in 
which they had been in service. It was 
immediately recognized at Madison as of 
Port Orford Cedar, which, of course, came 
originally from our Northwest. 

In connection with the identification of 
many hundreds of pieces of woods, some 
of them small splinters, the Forest Products 
Laboratory has failed only three or four 
times in its exact determination of the 
species and these failures have been in 
foreign and rare woods. Some species 
may be identified at once by a casual ex- 
amination, but where several varieties are 
very similar in appearance, a microscopic 
examination of cell structure is necessary. 
This is the only way by which some-woods 
may be positively identified. Samples from 
woods of every section of the globe fill 
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huge file cases at the Laboratory, some of 
them being of exceeding beauty and in- 
terest. A small block of lignum vitae from 
South America, the heaviest wood in the 
world, feeling in the hand more like iron 
than wood, is contrasted with a block of 
similar size of the lightest wood in the 
world, corkwood. 





IMPROVING WOODLANDS BY 
CUTTING 

ACK of proper thinning and cutting is 

a common cause of woodlands being 
unprofitable, according to a recent bulletin 
entitled, “Making Woodlands Profitable in 
the Southern States,” issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Nature 
usually overcrowds trees in a given space, 
says this publication, and so steps should 
be taken to give them sufficient light and 
soil moisture to thrive and become profit- 
able. By properly controlling the number 
of trees on a tract’ it is possible to increase 
their rate of growth and eventually their 
size. Except for the production of cord- 
wood, a few large trees on a given area 
are usually more desirable than many small 
ones. If possible, valuable kinds of wood 
should be grown in preference to common 
woods which bring lower prices. Wood- 
lands in this country, as a rule, contain 
many crooked, forked, and diseased trees 
which should be replaced by straight, sound 
ones. Soon after a cutting trees show 
an increased growth and the whole wood- 
land rapidly increases in value by the elimi- 
nation of inferior trees. 
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SALE OF TIMBER 
QUINAIELT INDIAN RESERVATION 
MOCLIPS UNIT 


duplicate, marked outside 
“Bid, Moclips Unit,’ and addressed to the 
Superintendent, Taholah Indian School, 
Taholah, Washington, will be received until 
twelve o’clock noon, Pacific time, Tuesday, June 
1, 1920, for the purchase of timber on the tract in 
Townships 20 and 21 north, Ranges 11 and 12 west, 
Williamette Meridian, in Quinaielt Indian Reser 
vation. The said unit includes about 3,560 acres, 
with a total stand of about 125,000,000 feet, of 
which about 70,000,000 lies in about 1880 acres of 
allotted land, as to which separate approved con- 
tracts with the Indian owners may probably be 
made. The sale embraces approximately 70,000,000 
feet of cedar, 19,000,000 feet of Douglas fir, 14,000,- 
000 feet of spruce, 20,000,000 feet of hemlock, 1,000,- 
000 feet of white pine, 578,000 linear feet of cedar 
poles, and an unestimated amount of Douglas fir 
piles. Each bid must state the price per thousand 
feet Scribner decimal C log scale, that will be 
paid for timber cut and scaled prior to April 1, 
1924. No bid will be considered for the first 
period of less than the following rates per thou 
sand feet: Three dollars fifty cents ($3.50) for 
live and dead cedar; three dollars ($3.00) for live 
and dead Douglas fir and spruce; two dollars 
($2.00) for white pine; eighty cents ($.80)) for 
hemlock, white fir and other species; per linear 
foot for cedar poles 45 feet and over in length 
with not greater than a nine-inch top diameter, 
one and three-fourths cents (.0175); for cedar poles 
45 feet and under in length, one and one-fourth 
cents (.0125); for cedar poles 20 feet and under in 
length with not greater than a six-inch top 
diameter, three-fourths cent (.0075); ana for Doug- 
las fir piles, with not greater than a sixteentn 
inch butt diameter, one cent (.01) per linear foot. 
Each bid must be accompanied by a certified check 
of $10,000. The deposit will be returned if the 
bid is rejected, but retained as liquidated dam- 
ages if the required contract and bond are not 
executed and presented for approval within sixty 
days from the acceptance of a bid. The right tc 
reject any and all bids is reserved. Copies of the 
bid and contract forms and other information maz 
be obtained from the Superintendent, Indian 
School, Taholah, Washington. Prices subsequent 
to April 1, 1924, will be fixed by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs by three-year periods. 
Washington, D. C., March 17, 1920. 
SELLS, Commissioner of Indian Affairs 


EALED bids in 


CATO 


SALE OF TIMBER 
KLAMATH INDIAN RESERVATION 
SOLOMON BUTTE UNIT 

EALED bids in duplicate, marked outside 

“Bid Solomon Butte Unit” and addressed to 

the Superintendent, Klamath Indian School, 
Klamath Agency, Oregon, will be received until 
twelve o'clock noon, Tuesday, June 15, 1920, for 
the purchase of the merchantable timber on the 
tract in Townships 32 and 33 South, Range 8 East, 
Williamette Meridian, Klamath Indian Reserva- 
tion. The said unit includes about 11,700 acres, 
with a total stand of approximately 95 million feet 
of timber, principally Western Yellow Pine, of 
which about 5 million feet of timber is on about 
700 acres of allotted land, as to which separate ap- 
proved contracts with the Indian owners may 
probably be made. Each bid shall state the price 
that will be paid per M for Yellow Pine, Sugar 
Pine, and Incense Cedar, and for other kinds of 
timber that will be cut and scaled prior to April 
1, 1924. Prices subsequent to that date are to be 
fixed by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 
three-year periods. No bid will be accepted for 
less than $4.00 for Yellow Pine, Sugar Pine and 
Incense Cedar, and $1.50 for other species during 
the period ending March 31, 1924. Each bid must 
be accompanied by a certified check on a solvent 
national bank, drawn in favor of the Superin- 
tendent of the Klamath Indian School, to the 
amount of $10,000. The deposit will be returned 
to unsuccessful bidders, but retained as liquidated 
damages if the successful bidder shall not execute 
contract and furnish satisfactory bond for $30,000 
within sixty days from the acceptance of his bid 
The right is reserved to waive technical defects 
and to reject any or all bids. For copies of con- 
tract and regulations, fuller description of the sale 
area, and other information apply to the Superin- 
tendent of the Klamath Indian School, Klamath 
Agency, Oregon. 

Washington, D. C., April 5, 1920. 
CATO SELLS, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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FOREST SCHOOL NOTES 








UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

HE total enrollment in eight forestry 

courses given during the current sem- 
ester is 243, the courses being as follows: 
General Forestry, Protection, Mensuration, 
Logging, Forest Improvements, Forest 
Finance and Organization, Forest Admin- 
istration and Policy, Upper Division Con- 
ference. 

The Forestry Club has held four inte-- 
esting meetings since last writing. District 
Forester P. G. Reddington was the guest 
of honor and gave a very interesting talk 
on “Some Difficulties and Hardships Met 
With in Forest Service Field Work.” An- 
sel Hall, ’16, of the National Park Service 
and at present on leave of absence to as- 
sist in giving the course in General Forest- 
try, gave a talk on the beauties of the high 
Sierras in and adjacent to Sequoia Na- 
tional Park. A remarkably fine set of lan- 
tern slides added greatly to the enjoyment 
of the evening. Prof. Bailie of the forest 
school at Nanking University, gave a most 
interesting discussion of land tenure and 
colonization work in China. In his work 
for the poorer elements in China, Professor 
Bailie has had some strenuous experiences 
and almost lost his life while working on 
his last project. Earl M. Blair gave his 
report as delegate to the convention of the 
Intercollegiate Association of Forestry 
Clubs held recently at New Haven. He 
reported interesting meetings, royal wel- 
come from the Yale club members, and a 
fascinating trip through the Canadian 
Rockies on his way home. It is with con- 
siderable pride that the California club, 
as the youngest member of the association, 
accepts the honor of being the president 
club for the coming year. ‘Tom Oliver and 
Virgil Davis have been elected president 
and secretary of the I. A. F. C, and we 
all look forward to meeting a large dele- 
gation from other clubs here at Berkeley 
next year. 

Members of the Forestry Club joined 
forces with the Agricultural Club in doing 
a day of improvement work on the grounds 
adjacent to the Agricultural group of 
buildings. Classes were suspended on two 
half days and students and faculty got busy 
with picks, shovels and wheelbarrows. 
Many trees were planted, including Deodar 
Cedars, Lebanon Cedars, Cryptomeria Ele- 
gans, Colorado Blue Spruce and Chinese 
Juniper. A large number of ornamental 
shrubs were set between the trees and the 
work has added materially to the attrac- 
tiveness of the grounds. 

Prof. D. T. Mason, at present on leave of 
absence from the University and engaged 
on income tax matters in Washington, will 





give the commencement address at the Yale 
Forest School graduating exercises next 
June. 

Prof. Woodbridge Metcalf has recently 
returned from a trip to Eucalyptus plan- 
tations in the Angelus National Forest in 
company with Forest E. N. 
Munns. The erosive effects of even the 
slight rains of the present season on the 


Examiner 


large area burned over last summer were 
noted at several points. A heavy rainfall 
this winter on this area of 100,000 acres 
would have caused enormous damage. 

The supervisor’s meeting of District 5 
was notable for the definitely expressed need 
for more technically trained foresters in 
California. Members of the Faculty were 
invited to the meetings and greatly en- 
joyed this opportunity of meeting many 
of the Forest Service field men. 

Charter Day, March 23, the 52nd birth- 
day anniversary of the University of Cal- 
ifornia was marked this year by the formal 
inauguration of David P. Barrows as presi- 
dent. The exercises in the Greek Theatre 
were very colorful and a large number of 
Universities were represented by official 
delegates. 





IDAHO SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 
HE coming of the spring recess marked 
the termination of the work of the stu- 
dents in the Forest Ranger Course at the 
University of Idaho. The School of Fores- 
ry offered this year, in addition to the Rang- 
er Course of five months, a short course of 
three months, aiming to experiment in the 
relative desirability of the two plans for 
ranger course students. The registration, 
although not heavy, was of unusually fine 
quality, and the work proved so attractive 
that two of those who came only for the 
Ranger Course registered for the regular 
university course in forestry. The plan of 
offering a Ranger Course of five months 
instead of three, as followed by severa. 
other institutions, has proven so successful 
that it will be adopted for the future. 





NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF 
FORESTRY 

HE New York State College of For- 
estry has for the second time in two 
years been awarded one of the American 
Scandinavian Foundation Fellowships, en- 
titling the winner to spend a year, expenses 
paid, in Sweden and Norway. Perry H. 
Merrill, of the closs of 1917, has been 
awarded this fellowship, and has resigned 
as assistant State Forester of Vermont to 
accept. He leaves about the first of July. 
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“You are to be congratulated on keeping 
the magazine up to the high level of excel- 
lence it has always maintained under your 
direction.” 

Pror. JOHN BENTLEY, JR. 


“AMERICAN Forestry should be supported 
by everyone interested in perpetuating our 
forests. There is no more valuable purpose 
than the one of conservation of trees, and 
this great work should interest everyone 
connected with our public schools.” 

GeorceE W. FRrick, 
Alameda 


Superintendent of Schools, 


County, California. 


“T have derived a very great benefit from 
AMERICAN Forestry and I am in sympathy 
with your ideals and wish you every suc- 
cess.” 

C. ArtHurR BEACH. 


“T read the AMzRICAN ForESTRY magazine 
and I am very much pleased and delighted 
with it. I think it is fine and hope you 
will continue your fine publication.” 

Harotp DOANE. 


“AMERICAN Forestry is certainly very in- 
teresting and I am using it not only for 
my own information but also in my Boy 
Scout work.” 

Henry O. TIton. 





“Your magazine is getting better and 
better all the time, and really it is one of 
the most interesting and valuable monthlies 
that I know of.” 

Horace M. A csricut, 

Superintendent, Yellowstone National 

Park. 





PECANS REPLACE CHESTNUTS 


UNDREDS of thousands of chestnut 

trees in the Eastern States have been 
killed by blight in recent years and the 
American production of nuts is showing a 
tremendous reduction. In one recent year 
the importation of foreign nuts into the 
United States passed the $20,000,000 mark, 
and the influx is likely to continue until 
domestic production is heavily increased. 
The so-called English walnut of California 
is in increasing supply, and walnut groves 
in that State are yielding splendid returns. 
A nut that is in great favor just now is the 
thin-hulled or paper-shelled pecan, grown 
in many places in the Lower South and 
showing its highest development in South 
Georgia. The paper-shell pecan is of com- 
paratively recent importance in the mar- 
ket, but returns of $400,000 for the South 
Georgia crop of 1919 indicate rapid increase 
in production, although there are hundreds 
of acres in trees too young to bear a crop. 








AMERICAN FORESTRY 


E. A. SHERMAN PROMOTED 

DWARD A. Sherman, of Utah, has been 

selected to succeed Albert F. Potter 
as associate forester of the Forest Service. 
Mr. Sherman has been assistant 
charge of the branch of lands in the Forest 
Service since 1915. In 1903, he was ap- 
pointed supervisor of the Bitterroot Forest 
Reserve in Montana, as an officer of the 
Department of the Interior, 
then in charge of the Federal Reserves. 

He entered the Forest Service through 
the transfer of administration of the forests 
to the Department of Agriculture, in 1905. 
In 1907, he was promoted to forest in- 
spector, and shortly afterwards was made 
chief inspector of the national forests in 
Montana and northern Idaho. 

In 1910, after having served in California 
for something over a year as supervisor 
of the Sequoia National Forest, he was ap- 
pointed district forester in charge of the 
national forests of Utah, Nevada, and 
southern Idaho. In this district, use of the 
National Forests for livestock grazing con- 
stitutes the leading activity. For this rea- 
son the selection of Mr. Sherman to suc- 
ceed Mr. Potter, an old livestock man, is 
regarded as evidence that grazing mat- 
ters will be looked after by one thoroughly 
familiar with the question. 


forester in 


which was 





PLANTING OF MEMORIAL TREES 

1% keeping with the movement of the 

movement of the American Forestry 
Association for the planting of trees 
in memory of fallen heroes of the Great 
World War, members of Company C, 104th 
Engineers, are planning a memorial plant- 
ing in Stacy Park, Trenton, New Jersey. 
A tablet is to be erected in the center of 
a cluster of six oak trees, to be planted 
to mark the memory of the six Trenton 
members of the organization who were 
killed in action. Another planting of 180 
oak trees along the Lincoln Highway is 
also arranged for, to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of the 180 soldiers of Trenton and 
Mercer County, who died in the war. The 
suggestion of the association has met with 
favor in other parts of the State, and the 
number of memorial trees will be greatly 
increased this Spring. 





FORESTERS’ NEW WORK 

HE manner in which the technical for- 

ester is invading the field of the manu- 
facturing lumberman and the wood-using 
industries in general is shown by the resig- 
nation of George H. Cless, Jr., from the 
faculty of the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse, to become assistant 
to the president of the D. H. Gowing Ve- 
neer Company, of Portsmouth. Virginia. 
Oddly enough, he will find in Virginia a 
former fellow-student at Syracuse. E 
Vail, who, like Cless. was in the army over- 
seas, and who upon his return established a 
mill operation in the South. Mr. Cless is 
known to the entire lumber industry of the 
country for his work for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at Chi- 
cago before the war. when he established 
the central Chicago lumber exhibit in the 
Chicago building show. 
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FORESTERS ATTENTION 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will gladly print free 
of charge in this column advertisements of for- 
esters, lumbermen and woodsmen, discharged or 
about to be discharged from military service, who 
want positions, or of persons having employment 
| to offer such foresters, lumbermen or woodsmen. 





POSITION wanted by technically trained For- 
ester. ave had fourteen years experience 
along forestry lines, over five years on the 
National Forests in timber sale, silvicultural 
and administrative work; three years experi- 
ence in city forestry, tree surgery and landscape 
work. Forester for the North Shore Park Dis- 
trict of Chicago. City forestry and landscape 
work preferred, but will be glad to consider 
other lines. Can furnish the best of reference. 
Address Box 600, Care American Forestry 
Magazine, Washington, D. C. (1-3) 





YOUNG MAN recently discharged from the U. S. 
Navy, wants employment with wholesale lum- 
ber manufacturer; college graduate; five year’s 
experience in nursery business; can furnish 
best of references. Address Box 675, Care 
American Forestry Magazine, Washington. 
ys Se 3 (1-3) 





RECENTLY discharged from U. S. Army, young 
man wants position with a firm who has use for 
a lumber tallyman and inspector. Has a good 
education, 11 years’ practical experience in lum- 
ber and can furnish good references. Address 
Box 880, care of American Forestry Magazine, 
Washington, D. C. (3-5-20) 


ARBORICULTURIST is open to an engagement 
to take charge of, or as assistant in City For- 
estry work. Experience and training, ten years, 
covering the entire arboricultural field—from 
planting to expert tree surgery—including nur- 
sery practice, and supervision in the care and 
detailed management of city shade trees. For 
further information, address Box 700, care of 
American Forestry. 








WANTED—Position as Forester and Land Agent. 
Technically trained forester, 35 years old. 
Practical experience along all lines included 
under the duties of the above positions. For- 
mer Captain, Field Artillery. Address Box 840, 
care American Forestry, Washington, D. C. 





WANTED—Position with Lumber Company or 
Private Concern by technically trained Forester 
with five years practical experience. Box 820, 
care American Forestry. 


A FORESTRY graduate with several years ex- 
perience in forest work and at present em- 
ployed along technical and administrative 
lines desires responsible position with private 
concern operating in and outside the United 
States. Address Box 870, care of American 
Forestry Magazine, Washington, D. 








DISCHARGED SAILOR would like position as 
assistant forester or a permanent position as 
surveyor with some lumber company with a 
chance for advancement. Salary is of secondary 
consideration. Married, so would have_ to 
locate in some small town. Have had four 
years’ practical experience in general forestry, 

Address Box 900, care 

MAGAZINE, 

(4-7) 


and some tree surgery. 
of AMERICAN FORESTRY 
Washington, D. C. 








POSITIONS OPEN 


WANTED—Working Assistant Forester for local 
Forestry Department in connection with forestry 
work in parks, nursery and landscape planting. 
Good opportunity for ambitious young man not 
afraid of work. State qualifications, salary ex- 
pected and references. Address Box 890. care of 
American Forestry. (3-6-20) 








WANTED—Man capable of Supervising Slack 
and Tight Barrel Plant; Purchase and Inspect 
Cooperage Stocks; Develop Boxes, Crates and 
other Packages for miscellaneous articles. State 
experience, salary wanted and references in first 
letter. Address Box 123, care of AMERICAN 





FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Washington, Co 
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School of Forestry 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


Four Year Course, with op- 
portunity to specialize in 
General Forestry, Log- 
ging Engineering, and 
Forest Grazing. 

Forest Ranger Course of 

i high school grade, cover- 

' ing three years of five 
months each. 

Special Short Course cover- 
ing twelve weeks design- 
ed for those who cannot 

















take the time for the 

; fuller courses. 

i Correspondence Course in 

; Lumber and Its Uses. No 

i tuition, and otherwise ex- 
penses are the lowest. 
For Further Particulars Address 

} Dean, School of Forestry 

University of Idaho 

Moscow, Idaho 

i uuu 


Forestry Training 


in the Heart of the Rockies 


The Colorado School of 
“« ™ Forestry ™ ™ 


A Department of Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Professional Courses 1n Technical For 
: estry, leading to degrees of Bachelor of 
j Science in Forestry and Master of Forestry. 


Spring and Fall Forestry teaching at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000-acre forest belong- 
ing to the College) and the winter term at 
Colorado Springs 

Write for announcement, giving full in 
formation. 
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Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99° guaranteed 
Mailing Lists. It also contains vital sug- 
gestions how to advertise and sell profitably 
by mail. Counts and prices given on 9000 
different national Lists, covering all classes; 
for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hard- 
ware Dirs., Zinc Mines, etc. This valua- 
ble reference book free. Write for it. 
Send Them Sales Letters 
You can produce sales or inquiries with 
personal letters. Many concerns allover 
U. S. are profitably using Sales Letters 
we write. send for free instructive 
booklet, Value of Sales Letters."’ 


Ross-Gould 
Mailing 
RLastS St.Louis 
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FORESTRY SCHOLARSHIPS 
HREE students of forestry have been 
awarded American-Scandinavian Foun- 

dation Fellowships, entitling the winners 
a year, expenses paid, studying 
forestry in Sweden and Norway. 
H. Merrill, of the New York State College 
‘of Forestry, class of 1917, is awarded a 
fellowship and has resigned as Assistant 
State Forester of Vermont to accept. He 
leaves about the first of July. Bertram 
Eugene and Clarence Wilford 
Watson, both of the Yale Forest School, 
of Yale University, have been awarded the 
fellowships. Lloyd W. Wise, 
from the Forestry Department of the Ohio 
State University, is an alternate. Mr. 
Henry J. Melony, of the New York State 
sent to 
Sweden last fall as the first American ex- 


to spend 


Perry 


Claridge 


other two 


College of Forestry at Syracuse, 
change fellow in forestry, is returning to 


this country after completing his year 


abroad. 


FORESTRY A LAND PROBLEM 

*¢ FORESTRY is a land problem, the 

art of producing repeated crops of 
timber and other forest products from soils 
unsuited to agriculture. Forestry is not 
agriculture, since it concerns itself only 
with which cannot be tilled. It is, 
a kindred art, and between the 
forester and agriculturist, the land prob- 

of the State and Nation must be 
solved.” This was the declaration of Acting 
Dean F. F. Moon, of the New York State 
College of Forestry, in opening the farmers 
day of Forest Week in April. “Figures 
show that nearly one-half of the land sur- 
face of New York State could be devoted 
to full production of tree crops and other 
forest products. We say that no State can 
truly prosper whose land area is only half 
productive and one-half idle. In order to 
make our farm properties produce to the 
maximum, the owners must consider their 
woodlots a producing part of the farm. 
The firewood must be cut where the trees 
are too thick, or where the removal of the 
dead, suppressed and diseased trees will 
improve the growth.. 

“The marketing of the products of the 
woodlot is most important, and our wood 
utilization service is today bringing many 
farmers producing timber into touch with 
the best markefs. This, we believe, will 
do more to bring about a right use of the 
farm woodlot than anything else.” 


soils 
however, 


lems 





DAMAGE BY BEAVERS 
NERGETIC steps to, protect the beauty 
of Adirondack lakes from damage by 

beavers, through flooding and killing of 
timber, are to be taken this season by the 
Conservation Commission’s field force, as 
a result of an order sent by Commissioner 
Pratt to all game protectors and forest 
rangers. These men are instructed them- 
selves to take the initiative hereafter in 
tearing out beaver dams and destroying 
beaver houses where extensive damage is 
being caused to property. 








BRICK MEN FOR CONSERVATION 
ESOLUTIONS urging conservation of 
our forests and of timber were passed 

at the recent annual convention of the Com- 
mon Brick Manufacturers’ Association of 
America. They urged that National and 
State Governments put into effect a com- 
prehensive plan for a system of scientific 
cutting of timber and reforestation— 

Because the many buildings constructed 
of wood have been largely responsible for 
exhausting the supply of lumber and caus- 
ing the destruction of forests and standing 
timber produced by long years of growth 
and development impossible of replacement 
without similar long years of growth, if 
replaced at all; 

Because the destruction of much of such 
growths of timber seriously affects the 
watersheds of this country, results in an 
enormous economic loss through lack of 
fullest conservation of the country’s nat- 
ural resources, and impairs the landscape, 
scenic effects and privileges of the people; 

Because all such timber as can, through 
scientific cutting and reforestration be 
spared, should be made available for such 
of the diversified uses of man than which 
no other more suitable or satisfactory 
material is obtainable. 


PAPER PULP FROM COTTON 
LINTERS 

A SPLENDID quality of book and bond 

paper may be made from the waste 
cotton seed hulls left from the ginning of 
cotton, as has been demonstrated by recent 
tests at the Forest Products Laboratory. 
There is some fibrous matter left on the 
seed hulls which cannot be removed in the 
ginning process and this with the hulls 
makes the finest of wood pulp for high- 
grade papers. It is of fine texture and is 
difficult to tear. The study of processes 
for the manufacture of these fine papers 
from cotton linters has assisted in arrang- 
ing for the sale of 700,000,000 pounds of 
linters acquired by the Government for 
making explosives. Now that explosives 
are no more needed and that the Govern- 
ment has this vast amount of left-over 
material on hand, its utilization in paper 
making is of great commercial importance. 





HOW TO MAKE SOUTHERN WOOD- 
LANDS PROFITABLE 

BULLETIN “Making Woodlands 

Profitable in the Southern States,” 
containing numerous illustrations has been 
prepared by forestry specialists of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
for the benefit of southern farmers inter- 
ested in making their woodlands more prof- 
itable. It contains suggestions regarding 
the marketing of many kinds of logs, and 
calls attention to the importance of wise 
cutting. The need of protecting seedlings 
in woodlands is emphasized, and the waste- 
ful stripping of land, such as has laid bare 
so many slopes, is condemned. Photo- 
graphs show the evil results that follow 
short-sighted practices. 











